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Meet These Partners of 
‘Good Business 


Do you ever have an appointment with 
Mr. Fish ...or attend a conference in the 
marshes when Mr. Mallard is on the wing? 
Or give a fair share of your time to some 
other hobby that’s lots of fun? Good for 
you! Such playtimes are worth every bit 
of the hard work between-times that 
makes them possible. Isn’t it true that 
moments of well-earned leisure help you 
to rebuild energy, to relax your mind for 
new ideas and to recapture buoyant 
spirits? Chances are you get more done 
than the chap with the delusion that only 
long hours and endless effort are neces- 
sary to success. Isn’t feeling like working 
better than ¢rying to work? 
x x * 


























Many kinds of things can make your 
moments of well-applied leisure bright, 
friendly and productive. One of them is 
Budweiser, a companion when you’re 
alone with your family...a Perfect Host 
when you entertain. 


Cvery plan minute of it. 
cp Bud WELSET oe 
Cvery « gold leu drop of it. 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


| DRINK BUDWEISER FOR FIVE DAYS. ON THE 
SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET BEER. YOU 
WILL WANT BUDWEISER’S FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 
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TROUBLE SPOTS FOR U.S........ccccsseees P. 9 


Eight months after the start of the war this 
country is discovering that it has assumed one 
of the most gigantic obligations in its history. 
That obligation, officials report, extends one- 
third of the way around the world. It has al- 
ready provoked threats—open and underground 
—against Uncle Sam. It has already forced 
Washington to indulge in some bluntly voiced 
answers. This article tells why. 


AIRPLANE VS. BATTLESHIP................ P. 11 
Britain’s fleet and Germany’s air arm, locked in 
deadly duel, are giving U.S. defense strategists 
something to think about. Is the battleship im- 
pregnable to air attack? Is it worth while pitting 
a $100,000,000 man-of-war against a $100,000 
air bomber? Here in this article are primary 
facts for neutral America. 


MORE ‘TROJAN HORSES?’ ?........ccccccceeeees P. 12 


The spectacle of a whole nation—Norway—be- 
ing duped by a comparatively small force of in- 
vaders has official Washington concerned. Mili- 
tary authorities candidly profess sight of certain 
parallels in America. Under investigation are 
U.S. agents of foreign powers. Most serious 
question facing Washington: What about this 
country’s “fifth column”? Here are the issues 
to watch for in coming weeks. 


IDLE MEN AND MACHINEG.................. P. 13 


Do busy machines make idle men? Does prog- 
ress in this machine-age bring longer relief and 
bread-lines? or does technological advance cre- 
ate new employment? These are the questions 
being answered by witnesses before the TNEC. 
The answers, highlighted in this article, are part 
and parcel of the American way of life. 


TAFT-DEWEY SHOWDOWN NEAR....P. 14 
Politicians have taken more than one lesson 
from psychologists. There was psychology back 
of the Dewey challenge to Taft. There is psy- 
chology back of certain developments in pivotal 
States. This article, stripped of scientific nomen- 
clature, provides many an answer to many a 
question propounded by readers. 


PICTOGRAM—NAVAL RACE.............00+: P. 20 


Spotlighted in Congress is the whole problem of 
Naval defense. The Pictogram graphically illus- 
trates what admirals carefully wish to impress 
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upon the peoples’ representatives. The article is 
a keel by keel report of the Naval race now go- 
ing on between this country and Japan. 


SHOULD U.S. ALLOW CHANGE IN 
GREENLAND’S SOVEREIGNTY? ....P. 24 


Here is the big “Question of the Week.” Here is 
the question sent to diplomats, legislators, po- 
litical historians. Here are their answers .... 
brief and to the point. Somewhere among these 
views there may be the one which will soon be 
shown to typify national sentiment. Which one? 


A WAR-TIME NEW DEAL... P. 28 


England found that a war-time “soak-the-rich” 
policy was not so good. Result: The Keynes 
plan for Britons . .. rich and poor alike pay 
through the nose. Our economists are more than 
interested in the Keynes plan. Looking to 
the day when we might have to consider war fi- 
nance, U.S. economists are doing some interest- 
ing calculating. The Newsgram tells how. 


GROWING POWER OF MR. LEWIS....P. 30 


On the basis of the NLRB election at the Gen- 
eral Motors plants, Washington is recalculating 
John L. Lewis’s economic and political strength. 
Where does the CIO strength lie? What are the 
weaknesses? The article points the way. 


TRADE CONTROL: FIRST STEP.......... P. 36 


The Treasury has already moved to safeguard 
Danish and Norwegian assets in the U.S. Here 
in this article the new licensing system is ex- 
plained. Also explained is the manner in which 
Scandinavian wealth in the U.S. is to be kept 
out of German hands. Does this mean eventual 
government control of all foreign trade? 
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“Life With Father is a Lot More Fun” 


ee 


‘¢7TF HE HADN'T BOUGHT A NEW DE SOTO to 
iT replace the old bus, we'd have had to 
turn Father in himself. He admits it. 

“Every time our aging chariot had one 
of those spells, Father’s arteries snapped 
with a loud report. When three of us had 
to ride up front, and Pop found himself 
elbow-deep in knees and gears, his blood 
pressure went up like a goat over an Alp. 


“Now he’s a new man—aren’t you, Pop? 
As easy to live with as a De Soto. Talks pic- 
nics, the great open spaces. And De Soto... 

“Listen to him gloat: ‘Yes, sir—wheel- 
base, 122% inches. Horsepower 100! Gear- 
shift right on the steering post, off the floor! 
And room, listen: seats front and back are 
51 inches wide. Doors are full width at the 
bottom—we get in and out of our car easily.’ 











... And so on. But it’s a relief. We all 
thought Pop was about to become part of 
hisarmchair—you know, sinkin deeper and 
deeper till he disappeared without a ripple. 
“But no more. We'll prescribe De Soto’s 
39 points missing in 1936-37-38 cars— 
for any man who’s cranky.” De Soro Di- 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 
Major Bowes, C.B.S.,Thursdays, 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


DESOTO 


AMERICA’S FAMILY CAR 


De Luxe Coupe | De Luxe Sedan 


*845/°905 


Delivered in Detroit, Michigan. 
Federal taxes included. Trans- 
portation, state and local taxes, 
if any, are extra. 
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2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


U.S. is to be forced more and more deeply into the world armament race. 
Complacent idea that this country can be a side-line sitter while the world arms 
to the teeth must now be discarded; must be replaced by greater realism. 





Armament costs for the United States have doubled since 1936; are to ap- 
proach $2,000,000,000 in the year beginning July 1; will account for one-fifth 
of all government spending. Yet Britain, France, Japan, Russia and Germany are 
spending vastly more on arms, are devoting 60 to 75 per cent of immense budget 
to defense. More graphically: where U.S. devotes less than 3 per cent of na- 
tional income to defense, Britain is devoting 30 per cent, Japan 30 per cent, 
France 40 per cent, Germany as much as 50 per cent. Trend is strongly upward. 








Impelling fact is that U.S. has assumed obligations that cover one-third 
of the world; that those obligations must either be renounced or enforced in a 
world that puts dependence upon force, not upon words. As other nations gain in 
armed strength, we must keep pace. But: this country has not kept pace. 





Result is that Japan is edging ahead of U.S. in many categories of naval 
strength; that Japan will, in the next 12 to 18 months, make gains in dread- 
nought strength; that there is little, temporarily, that this country can do to 
offset these gains. Point is that the Japanese jumped the gun in the naval race 
and are forcing the United States to extend itself to catch up; that here is 
the type of situation that will stimulate more national defense activity. 





* * * 


Prospect is growing that this country will take a very firm stand in 
the Far East. Roosevelt and Hull are determined to give no ground in asserting 
American rights; are equally determined to enforce the status quo as it affects 
British, Dutch and French rights in that area. Warning hints to Japan are not 
academic; are not just idle threats; are rather the making of a record that 
can stand for future reference. 





Point to remember is that Dutch East Indies and British Malay States pro- 
vide the U.S. with the bulk of its rubber and tin; that this country is paying 
a billion dollars a year for a navy to maintain the Pacific supply lines; that 
any Japanese move south and west of the Philippines would gravely affect the 
balance in that area. A German blitzkrieg in Holland, if followed by an already 
Suggested Japanese move toward Dutch possessions, would precipitate American 
action. But: Japan probably has her hands full in China. 








Americans would do well to acquaint themselves with this country's Pacific 
obligations; to understand that Australia and New Zealand as well as the 
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Philippines and Dutch and British colonies are today dependent upon the American 
Navy for protection; to realize that America's role in this war may concern 
the Pacific more than the Atlantic. War, however, is not in the cards. 








In Europe the Allies still face the task of dislodging the Germans from 
Scandinavia. Difficulty is that, if too great an effort is made in that task, 
Hitler may strike elsewhere, or induce Mussolini to strike, catching the British 
and French off balance. Real worry here at the moment concerns Italy's next 
move. 





Political situation is this country is clarifying slowly. Roosevelt is 
continuing to give hints to his close friends that he is not in a mood to ac- 
cept a third nomination. Key to the Democratic nomination, if Roosevelt steps 
aside, will be found in the Roosevelt-Farley relationship. President's first 
choice still is Robert Jackson, who would be blocked by Farley. A Hull-Farley 
ticket is not out of the picture. 





Dewey keeps the initiative in the Republican pre-convention race. Taft, 
with a reported 300 delegates pledged--with 501 a majority--stands in the way of 
a bandwagon rush to Dewey. A continuing possibility is that Dewey and Taft will 
kill off each other's chances; that there will be a dark horse nominee: Owen 
Roberts or Willkie. Right now Dewey prospects are high. 





* 


* 


*% 


" Period of decision is approaching in Congress after nearly four months of 
drift. Hope is to complete action and adjourn by June l. Expectation is that 
adjournment will come some time before mid-June. Line-up at this time is as 
follows: 


National Defense: Navy will get the money it wants for immediate construc- 
tion and for enlarging shipyards; will get authorization for greatly expanded 
future construction. Army will probably get restoration of funds for "educa- 
tional orders" after a House cut. U.S. industry is equipped now to produce only 
100 out of 1,200 essential war-time items; is not getting Allied orders that 
would lead to equipment in others. 





Neutrality: idea of permitting loans to Allies for buying surplus farm 
products has not clicked. No change of cash and carry is in sight. Taxes: 
increases won't be asked for by the President this year, but appear inevitable 
for 1941. Debt limit: Nothing will be done. Relief: Probability is that both 
Houses will go along with the proposal for maintaining expenditures at the level 
of the past year. 








Labor: House approval of changes in Wagner Act and Wage-Hour Act appears 
assured; Senate action is uncertain, but probable. Parity payments: Roosevelt 
formula would permit AAA to contract with farmers for special income payments, 
but would delay appropriations until next year to make this year's budget look 
better. Farm credit: Some plan for making credit easier to farmers seems as- 
sured. Walter-Logan: If House and Senate both approve this plan for curbing 
power of government agencies, the President will veto. 
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One MIGHT just as well expect the 
world to stand still as to expect the 
forward march of engines and their 
fuels to cease. 

For as long as there are airplanes, 
men will want to fly farther and faster. 
As long as we have automobiles, the 
public will always hope for a car that 
offers still better performance, that 
gives more miles per gallon, that is 
even easier to drive than the splendid 
machines of today. 

And so, too, buses, trucks, tractors 
— everything that depends on an en- 
gine for its power—will always be a 
challenge to the forward-looking en- 
gineer. 

In this progress the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, through its laboratories 
in Detroit and San Bernardino, plays 


Is there a ceiling to engine progress? 


a unique part. Though we are not 
directly engaged in the manufacture 
of fuels, engines or engine parts, we 
belong to both the oil and automotive 
industries. Thus we are able to cooper- 
ate with both industries; to help them 
unite their individual efforts toward 
the common goal of making transpor- 
tation better and cheaper. 

We realize that no one man, organi- 
zation or industry can go far or fast 
alone. Because engines and their fuels 
are so closely related, they must pro- 
gress together. 





and super-compression, require the 
combined efforts of many research men 
in many industries. It is to these men, 
who believe that the progress of the 
next ten years will far exceed that of 
the past ten, that our research and serv- 
ice facilities, data and equipment are 
available. 

4 4 4 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil com- 
panies to improve gasoline. 





The development of new 
metals, new ceramics, new 
gasolines, and their adap- 
tation to future engine de- 
signs, incorporating such 





advances as super-charging 


Better and more economical 


transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH 
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Moving to Revise Labor Act . . . Billions for Navy... 


A New Relief Program . . . Warning to Aggressors 


Congress prepares to act on revision 
of Wagner Labor Relations Act... 
House Rules Committee solves prob- 
lem by reporting both major revision 
plans . . . Permits House, probably 
within fortnight, to consider Labor 
Committee-approved Norton amend- 
ments . . . Increasing Labor Board 
membership from three to five... 
empowering employers to petition for 
employes’ elections . . . recognizing 
craft unions as separate units; all 
contracts to run a year... also 17 
Smith Committee amendments dras- 
tically revising Labor Act. 


x * * 


Senate-House conferees agree on 
transportation bill bringing for first 
time water, rail, motor carriers under 
uniform ICC regulation . . . House 
passes and sends to Senate bill ex- 
tending federal crop insurance to cot- 
ton, increasing from $6,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 appropriation for Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. 


“x 2 ® 


Treasury asks Congress to clarify 
its power under President’s executive 
order “freezing” all Danish and Nor- 
wegian credit in U.S... . Order de- 
signed to offset potential losses to 
Americans whose holdings might be 
confiscated over there . . . Treasury 
orders customs collectors to recog- 
nize only official rate for British 
pound sterling for customs purposes. 


x *k * 


Secretary of State Hull announces 
he is not a candidate in any sense for 
any political office . . . Republicans 
choose Minnesota’s Governor Harold 
E. Stassen, 33 years old, as tempo- 
rary chairman (keynoter) of national 
party convention at Philadelphia, 
June 24... House Minority Leader 
Joseph Martin (Mass.), chosen per- 
manent chairman . . New York 
Democrats name James A. Farley 
state chairman ... American Min- 
ister to Canada James H. R. Crom- 
well files as candidate for Senator 
from New Jersey; Secretary of Navy 
Edison, as candidate for Governor. 


6 


House Appropriations Committee 
nears report on billion-dollar budget 
proposal for relief . . . President asks 
Congress for permission to spend it 
all within eight months . . . Admiral 
Stark, Navy Chief of Operations, 
proposes to Senate Naval Committee 
a $3,600,000,000 Naval shipbuilding 
program, spread over six years, to 
bring Navy up to British strength... 
Administration leaders plan to ask 
Congress to add $50,000,000 to the 
House-approved $785,000,000 Army 
Appropriation Bill. 


x *k * 


Senate receives House - approved 
Logan-Walter Bill to subject quasi- 
judicial executive federal agencies to 
new rules of procedure. 


x *k* * 


Post Office Department prohibits 
issuance of money orders payable in 
Denmark or Norway or parcel post 
shipments to Denmark or Greenland 
... State Department rules Denmark 
and Iceland are “two separate po- 
litical entities.” .. . Iceland and U‘S. 
agree upon direct official relations. 


x *k * 


President tells Pan American Un- 
ion, “Whoever touches any one of us 
touches all of us.” . . . Sounds warn- 
ing to 21 republics to be “prepared 
to meet force with force if challenge 
is ever made.” .. . Secretary Hull in 
public statement warns Japan to keep 
off rich Dutch East Indies . . . Sequel 
to Japanese Foreign Minister’s state- 
ment of concern over East Indies’ fu- 
ture and a hint at Tokyo of Japanese 
protectorate if Holland becomes in- 
volved in war. 


xk 


I. C. C. Chairman Eastman, after 
six years’ research, reports, “there is 
basically a surplus of transportation 
facilities in U.S.” . . . President ap- 
proves National Resources Commit- 
tee appointment of Owen D. Young 
to head a committee to study nation’s 
transportation problem on basis of 
this material. 
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Z = = The Special De Luxe | 


NY Town Sedan, *761* 





AMONG LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


“THE LONGEST OF THE LOT”’ 


ONLY CAR WITH VACUUM-POWER SHIFT 


The Special De Luxe Business Coupe, $720* 
OUT-ACCELERATES and OUT-CLIMBS THE FIELD 


You have only to eye this new Chev- 
rolet with its smoothly modeled Body 
by Fisher and smartly streamlined 
‘*Royal Clipper’’ Styling to know that 
it’s the most beautiful car of the year 
. that it’s the longest of all lowest- 
priced cars ... and that it’s also the 
most luxurious car in the low-price 
field, with item after item of de luxe 
equipment at no extra cost! 


Try ft f 


You have only to try the new Chev- 
rolet to know that it out-accelerates, 
out-climbs and out-performs all other 
low-priced cars .. . that it’s the 
easiest car to drive, because it alone 
has the Vacuum-Power Shift, which 
supplies 80% of the gearshifting effort 
—automatically ...and that it’s also 
the easiest-riding car in its price range 
—the only car with the ‘‘Ride Royal.’’* 


Buy /t/ 
You have only to buy a new Chevrolet 
to know that it gives the greatest all- 
round satis- , 
faction at the $ “44 
greatest all- 
round saving | 

. . and that 
this is why 
it’s out-sell- 
ing all other 
makesof cars. 


CGH Qikveia 


; Master De Luxe Series. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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You Can't Beat International 


NTERNATIONAL 


Outstanding popular truck for bottlers 
is the International Cab-Over-Engine 
Model D-300 with its ideal %-% load 
distribution. Unusual maneuverability 
saves time between stops in city a 
The comfortable cab provides easy ri 
ing, wide-angle vision and maximum 
safety for driver, truck and load. 

















Trucks 


} by a grand old American custom 
to slake your thirst with a deli- 
cious, sparkling bottled beverage. 
The cost is small and the satisfac- 
tion great. 

oe as bottling 


companies distribute 21 billion 
bottlesa year through half a million 
outlets, making the retail volume 
just about an even billion dollars 
annually! 

Transportation is a factor of the 
most vital importance in the bot- 
tling business. Bottlers themselves 
will tell you that flavor sells their 


products but their profits depend on 
their trucks. That’s why so many 
bottlers standardize on Inter- 
national Trucks! 

For any business, Internationals 
offer a complete range of sizes, 
from };-ton light-delivery to power- 
ful six-wheelers. Each model is 
engineered to do its job at the 
lowest possible cost per ton or per 
mile. The International dealer or 
Company-owned branch nearest 
you will demonstrate International 
performance and economy any 
time you say. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Acne 


(INc ORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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The National Week » « « 
TROUBLE SPOTS FOR U.S. 


War Dangers in Pacific, Atlantic and Caribbean: Our Navy’s Task 


Wealth of the Indies, East 
and West, a constant lure 
to ambitious nations 


The United States suddenly is face to 
face with threatened trouble in the Pacific. 
Trouble, overnight, can develop in the 
Caribbean. A reminder of possible trouble 
came with startling suddenness a few days 
ago when the disappearance of Denmark as 
a free nation left Greenland near this coun- 
try’s doorstep. 

A prospect that Holland may soon share 
the fate of other small European nations is 
openly recognized by the White House and 
by the State Department. The operating 
head of the United States Navy, Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, informed Congress that 
“we must face the possibility of Allied de- 
feat” in this war. Out in the Pacific, 13 
ships of the American Navy are engaged in 
the most extensive of peace-time ma- 
neuvers. 

The dream of simple and secure isolation 
for the United States, shielded from world 
troubles by a neutrality law, appears to be 
shattered after barely eight months of Eu- 
ropean war. Suddenly discovered in Con- 
gress and in the country is the fact that 
this nation has assumed obligations that 
extend one-third of the way around the 
world. There is a commitment to defend 
all of this hemisphere—a vast area part of 
which is nearer Europe and Africa than it 
is to the United States. There is a further 
commitment to defend the Philippines, 
7,000 miles away from the United States. 
There is a necessity to defend supply routes 
to rubber and tin extending nearly 8,000 
miles from this country’s west coast. These 
are vast distances and the defense problems 
they pose are immensely difficult. 


America’s World Obligations 
People of the United States have not ap- 
preciated the obligations they are operat- 
ing under. Congress, as a representative 
of the people, assumed that no nation 
would dare interfere with American rights 
and prerogatives. For many years prior 
to 1933 the United States followed a policy 
of disarmament by example, expecting 
other nations to follow suit. Today Con- 
gress and the country are waking up to the 
fact that the United States has commit- 
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ments in a dangerous world and might have 
difficulty fulfilling those commitments. 

In one day, Denmark disappeared as an 
independent nation, and with that disap- 
pearance there arose a problem of sov- 
ereignty in Greenland and Iceland, both 
strategically important to the United 
States. 

Now there are open threats that Holland 
may fall victim to war moves. Holland 
holds title to the Dutch West Indies that 
lie near the Panama Canal. Holland owns 
Dutch Guiana, in South America and also 
near the Panama Canal. The Monroe 
Doctrine would govern the attitude of the 





Trouble edges closer to the 
United States. 

The problem of defending one- 
third of the earth’s surface. 

Can the U.S. Navy do the job? 

How isolation is becoming more 
and more difficult as an American 
policy. 

A glimpse into the future. 





United States toward these possessions in 
the event of a blitzkrieg in Holland. But 
the Dutch nation also owns the Dutch East 
Indies, on the other side of the world. 

The Dutch East Indies are a major con- 
cern of the United States. Those islands 
supply this country with $100,000,000 
worth of rubber each year and the neigh- 
boring Federated Malay States (British) 
supply another $50,000,000 worth—mak- 
ing up the bulk of the American rubber 
supply. That area, too, supplies $50,000,- 
000 worth of tin—the major portion of the 
supply of that commodity. 

At the same time, these same islands 
supply Japan with her rubber and tin and 
with much of her oil as well. They are rich 
islands, lying 3,000 miles from the nearest 
Japanese cities and 5,200 miles from the 
nearest large American naval base at 
Honolulu. Relatively, they are next door 
to the Philippines and south of them. 

Both the United States and Japan are 
vitally interested in the fate of the Dutch 


East Indies. Clearly, each nation consid- 
ers that these possessions are worth fight- 
ing for if they should be turned loose in 
the world for the strongest to grab. 

Said Hachiro Arita, Japanese Foreign 
Minister: 

“Should the hostilities in Europe be ex- 
tended to the Netherlands and produce 
repercussions in Netherlands East Indies 

. it would give rise to an undesirable 
situation from the standpoint of peace and 
stability in East Asia.” He added: “The 
Japanese Government takes the deepest 
interest in Netherlands East Indies as part 
of the empire’s life-line in the South.” 

These words led to equally plain speak- 
ing on the part of Cordell Hull, American 
Secretary of State, who said in the usually 
veiled language of diplomacy: 

“Intervention in domestic affairs of the 
Netherlands Indies, or any alteration of 
their status by other than peaceful proc- 
esses, would be prejudicial to the cause of 
stability, peace and security, not only in 
the region of the Netherlands Indies but 
in the entire Pacific area.” 

President Roosevelt, who rarely com- 
ments publicly on an issue of foreign af- 
fairs, went to the unusual length on April 
18 of reiterating Secretary Hull’s state- 
ment for newspapermen and added that 
the United States wanted the status quo 
maintained in the already war-torn Pacific 
area. 


The Job Our Navy Faces 

This exchange put both sides on notice. 
It led to a reassuring statement by Japan’s 
Foreign Minister. It led, too, to privately 
expressed assurances on the part of offi- 
cials here that plain speaking should clear 
the air. The feeling was that Japan, with 
her hands full in China, would think twice 
before moving south in the event of Ger- 
man invasion of Holland. 

Responsibility for seeing that the Japa- 
nese do not, in the event of trouble affect- 
ing the Netherlands, move in where Amer- 
ican interests are so vital, rests upon the 
shoulders of Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations for the United States Navy. 
Admiral Stark spent the week of April 15 
describing to a Senate committee the 
scope of the defense problem that he is 
called upon to solve and detailing the 
weapons he needs for solving it. The 
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Navy’s problem, in Admiral Stark’s words, 
is simply this: 

“To protect the continental United 
States, its citizens and shipping, to safe- 
guard the supply of vital strategic ma- 
terials such as manganese, rubber and tin 
and to protect the Western Hemisphere.” 

That looks on paper like a simple job. 
Actually the tasks involved are impossible 
of accomplishment by the American Navy 
acting alone. Admiral Stark went on to say 
of the tasks: 

“Obviously some must be abandoned 
for the time being in order that we can 
assure the accomplishment of the most 
vital. The most vital ones would include 
the protection of Hawaii and its com- 
munications to the United States, the pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, the do- 
mestic shipping along the Atlantic Coast 
and, of course, the continental United 
States itself.” 

To carry out a job that involves fulfill- 
ment of obligations and commitments 
ranging over one-third of the earth’s sur- 
face, Admiral Stark has an investment in 
sea fighting equipment valued at around 
$4,000,000,000. He is asking for a further 
investment of $1,500,000,000 in that 
equipment and probably will get it. But 
for all of that vast organization, with its 
air force surpassing any other naval air 
force in the world, its dreadnoughts and 
cruisers and submarines and supply ships, 
the United States Navy today—except in 
big battleships—is smaller than the Jap- 
anese Navy. (See Pictogram, page 20.) 

So here is the picture as given to Con- 
gress: 

First, the United States has pledged it- 
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self to defend the Western Hemisphere, 
including Canada. 

Second, the United States has just 
served warning on Japan that it would 
protect the status quo in the Dutch East 
Indies, which are right next door to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and really are 
screened by Japanese-mandated islands— 
probably fortified. 

Third, the United States finds itself 
confronted with the possibility, in the 
words of Admiral Stark, “that we might 
be called upon to defend ourselves and our 
interests simultaneously in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific, a possibility that could 
not be safely disregarded.” 

In other words, the United States Navy, 
large as it is, today seems to its directing 
heads to be too small to fulfill the demands 
that may be made upon it. The reason why 
this is so, as explained by Admiral Stark, 
is that those other powers, whose policies 
or interests are or may be in conflict with 
the policies or interests of the United 
States, now are rapidly expanding their 
navies. 

Added up, this means that the United 
States, to hold its position in the World, is 
going to find itself in a first-class naval 
building race. A naval building race is 
costly and it has an uncertain end. The 
eventual winner is the nation with the 
largest resources, and that nation happens 
to be the United States. 


U.S. Defense Problems 


Naval building is undertaken with “trou- 
ble spots” in mind. Trouble spots, in their 
order of importance for the United States 
are these: 

THE FAR EAST: It is apparent that 
this country is depending upon the British 
Navy to police the Atlantic, and it is 
equally apparent that Britain is depend- 
ing upon the United States to look out for 
her interests, as well as American interests, 
in the Pacific. If trouble should develop 
over the Dutch East Indies, the American 
Fleet would need to base at Singapore, a 
British base, if its operations were really 
to be practical. Congress again this year 
turned down a Navy request to start the 
development of a naval base at Guam, an 
island that would be a highly valuable out- 
post in any Pacific operations. Naval of- 
ficials point out that the Caroline Islands, 
once available to the United States and 
now owned by Japan, would be worth bil- 
lions to this country today from a defense 
standpoint. But it is in the Far Eastern 
area of Dutch, British, American and 
French possessions that the biggest trouble 
spot exists. 

THE CARIBBEAN: The United States 
is building impregnable defenses in this 
West Indies area and, in event of trouble 


~ 
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Netherlands or defeat for the 
British, would quickly take over protec- 
tion, if not possession, of the holdings of 
these nations. 

SOUTH AMERICA: This country now 
depends upon the British Navy to defend 
the South Atlantic. If anything should 
happen to the British Navy the American 
problem of enforcing the Monroe Doc- 
trine would rival in expense and difficulty 
the problem of defending the Pacific. 
Construction of a “two-ocean”’ navy is not 
yet advocated by Admiral Stark or by the 
President. So long as the Panama Canal 
is open, the fleet can move freely to meet 
an enemy in either ocean. Difficulty would 
come from an attack in both oceans at 
once—not now more than a dim and un- 
certain prospect. 

CANADA: The United States has as- 
sumed responsibility for defending Canada 
from attack. In event of a British defeat 
in the present war—recognized as a pos- 
sibility by highest officials here—the prob- 
lem of Canada could become very real. 
Its defense would place a further burden 
on the United States Navy. 

The recognized alternative to a vastly 
increased Navy, capable of defending far- 
flung trouble spots, is a withdrawal by the 
United States from the commitments and 
obligations already assumed and a policy 
of strict isolation within the borders of 
this hemisphere, if not of North and Cen- 
tral America. It is notable that isolation- 
ists in Congress are not suggesting that 
this country sacrifice its supply lines and 
its obligations in the Far East. The result 
is that the United States finds itself in the 
midst of troubles of a troubled world. 


for the 
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Airplane vs. Battleship 


Conflict off Norway’s Coast is Answering 20-Year-Old Riddle 


Bomber has shown ability 
to sink lesser warships. 
No dreadnoughts destroyed 


Somewhere off Norway’s coast British 
battleships and German bombers are writ- 
ing the answer to a 20-year-old riddle. In 
the laboratory of the Scandinavian con- 
flict, the modern ship of war is facing the 
first serious test of its vulnerability from 
the air. 

Right now in Washington, where Con- 
gress has just approved a billion-dollar 
Navy budget, where Naval chiefs are re- 
questing a 25 per cent step-up of fleet ex- 
pansion and where uncomfortable compari- 
sons are being drawn between the battle- 
ship construction progress of America and 
Japan (see page 20), the question of sea- 
air supremacy was something more than 
academic. 

Could a $100,000 bomber, taking weeks 
to build, destroy a $100,000,000 dread- 
nought, taking three years to build? Could 
a fleet of airplanes interfere with the full 
and unhampered operations of a fleet of 
warships? Does the airplane mean that 
the battleship no longer is the unrivaled 
ruler of the seas? Twenty years ago Brig. 
Gen. William Mitchell of the U.S. Army 
Air Corps was arguing that the airplane 
made the big battleship obsolete. The 
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world’s biggest navy now is challenging the 
world’s biggest air force to determine 
whether General Mitchell was right. 

From the first engagements off Norway, 
these facts stand out: 

One warship, the British destroyer 
Gurkha, is known definitely to have been 
sunk by airplane. The British admit that 
one heavy cruiser was hit by a bomb and 
damaged, but “was able to reach port.” 
The British assert that the dreadnought 
Rodney was struck squarely by a heavy 
bomb but was undamaged. At the same 
time the Germans claim to have put one 
battleship out of commission, to have sunk 
three British cruisers, badly damaged two 
others, crippled one aircraft carrier and 
sent three submarines to the bottom. 
Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, claims that British 
bombers sank two German cruisers and 
successfully torpedoed a Nazi destroyer 
from the air. 


What the Bomber Can Do 


On the basis of evidence to date, the 
bomber has demonstrated its ability to 
sink warships of the destroyer class and 
to damage warships of the cruiser class. 
Also: the British claim that their bombs 
can sink German cruisers, which is an 
admission that German bombs can sink 
British cruisers. There is no evidence as 
yet, however, that the airplane can de- 
stroy a modern dreadnought. 

But air force officials do not contend 
that air bombs can sink big battleships. 
What they do say is that bombs can dam- 
age battleships and make those ships 
valueless to the fleet. They emphasize 
that, in the battle around Norway, the 
British have not brought to bear the full 
power of the British Fleet to effect land- 
ings or to cut German supply lines in the 
Skagerrak. Germans are convoying trans- 
ports with airplanes and are using air- 
planes to hop over warships with men and 
supplies. 


Germany’s Faith in Battleships 
These facts led Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts, chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, to question the 
heads of the United States Navy about 
the reasons for going ahead with large- 
scale ship construction in the light of facts 
now developing in actual combat. The 
Navy, in answering, turned to reasons first 


offered by Admiral William D. Leahy 


when he was Chief of Naval Operations. 
Admiral Leahy, in 1938, told Congress 
that: 

1. No modern dreadnought embodying 
late protective features has ever been sunk 
by bombs from the air. 

2. Bombs striking on turrets or deck 
armor would explode upon impact or break 
up, doing little damage to the ship. 

3. Bombs dropped alongside a ship must 
be nearer than 10 feet from the side to 
do serious damage. 

These defensive factors, coupled with 
the further factor of increased anti-air- 
craft power in the warship armory and 
greater ability of the battleship to maneu- 
ver, are making warships far from obso- 
lete. Admiral Stark, present operating 
head of the U.S. Navy, pointed out that 
Germany—for all her air fleet—is push- 
ing construction of big battleships. 

The obvious conclusion is that the air- 
plane has injected another problem and 
another uncertainty for nations that de- 
pend upon sea power for supremacy, but 
that the airplane is not a substitute for 
a battleship and is not the master of the 
battleship. The moral is that nations, to 
be unassailable, must dominate both in 
air power and in power on the surface at 
sea. A battleship, by itself, is not the 
commanding weapon that it once was, 
judged by actual war experience. 
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More ‘Trojan Horses’? 
lt Could Happen Here 


Military Authorities See Some Parallels in America 
To Tactics Used for Nazi Invasion of Norway 


Agents of foreign powers 
and native ‘fifth columns’ 
are under investigation 


In Washington, as everywhere in the 
United States, Americans are asking: can 
it happen here? Could any foreign power 
move a “Trojan horse” into the country, 
enlist traitors, purchase the support of 
political and military leaders and land an 
army of occupation as the Nazis appear 
to have done in Norway? 

To Norwegians as well as Americans in 
Washington, the reports of guns spiked, 
mines disconnected, treacherous orders, 
and a police escort for the invaders ap- 
pear incredible. The Norwegian Minister, 
Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, re- 
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REPRESENTATIVE DIES 


In the horse . . . many “‘isms”’ 


fuses to believe, even now, that it could 
have happened in his country. “Such a 
thing could not happen” he declares. “My 
countrymen would not do those things.” 

United States military authorities are 
less skeptical. “The Trojan horse could 
be used in any democracy,” said one offi- 
cer, “especially when its citizens are in- 
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sensible to the dangers of foreign agents.” 

That is the answer of the Army and 
Navy to the query: Can it happen here? 

How was the Trojan horse operation 
carried out in Norway? The campaign 
had three chief components: 

1. Fear. Political, military and business 
leaders of Norway were instilled with a 
fear of war. They were brought to a 
thorough realization of the horror and de- 
struction that would follow hopeless re- 
sistance by a showing of a carefully pre- 
pared horror film of the Nazi invasion of 
Poland. The desired implication—which 
many Norwegian leaders must have 
caught—was the total loss that would fol- 
low any resistance and the possibility of 
saving something if they submitted. 

2. Political conviction. A number of 


important Norwegians were “pro-Nazi” 
from conviction born of a_ variety of 


causes. Some had business connections in 
Germany; some had relatives there. Some 
believed the Nazis were the best protec- 
tion from Communism and Russia, whose 
threat had never been more powerful 
than since the Finnish war. Still others 
hoped to gain power and position with 
Nazi aid. Such men, Hitler once explained, 
are not purchased with cash. They are 
motivated by “pride, confused thinking, 
political animosity and egotism.” 

3. Fifth column. Thousands of Ger- 
mans disguised as students, vacationers 
and seamen turned up in Norway at the 
critical moment; all were soldiers. Many 
had come in previous years, ostensibly to 
hike along Norway’s mountain trails. Ac- 
tually, these previous visits had been mili- 
tary missions preparing for the invasion. 

The use of fear psychology has little 
meaning for America because of the ab- 
sence of any immediate threat of invasion. 
The second and third ingredients are re- 
ported in many countries to the south, 
and, to a lesser extent, in the U.S. 

There are Americans with divided loy- 
alties that stem from fear of radicalism, 
ownership of large investments abroad, or 
devotion to relatives in other countries. 
There are leaders whose motives appear 
to be “pride, political animosity and ego- 
tism.” Such elements are useful to for- 
eign countries when they can create in- 
ternal dissension, sabotage production, in- 
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terrupt communications or merely spread 
distrust of one neighbor for another—any- 
thing to sap the country’s strength. 

Fifth columns, composed of foreign stu- 
dents, travelers, travel agencies, publish- 
ing houses, are known to exist in this and 
other American countries. In the United 
States they are not as potentially danger- 
ous as are native militarized political or- 
ganizations. The widespread power once 
exercised by the Ku Klux Klan is recalled. 
Military authorities cite Sinclair Lewis’s 
book, “It Can’t Happen Here,” as a fair 
blueprint of how it could happen. 

Chairman Dies of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is under- 
taking soon to show that “in the United 
States we have a Trojan horse situation 
worse than Norway.” His committee is 
planning to call about 100 witnesses— 
Nazis, Fascists and Communists. 

That many citizens as well as military 
authorities fear the presence of foreign 
agents is shown most clearly in the files 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The President has vested in Director 
J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI the sole responsi- 
bility for investigating espionage and sabo- 
tage. In the five years preceding 1938, 
the FBI received about 250 complaints of 
espionage and sabotage a year. In the last 
nine months, such complaints have num- 
bered about 60,000. 

The implication of this increase in com- 
plaints is regarded as the best protection 
the United States has against the Trojan 
horse—a growing understanding by its cit- 
izens of the difficulties which this country 
must surmount if it is to preserve its form 
of government. 
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IDLE MEN AND MACHINES 


Technology: Is It a Creator or a Destroyer of Jobs? 


Belief that machinery 
aids employment defended 
and attacked before TNEC 


As physician to an ailing economic sys- 
tem, the Temporary National Economic 
Committee is now diagnosing the effect of 
machines on men. Economic doctors know 
that in machines men have a powerful 
medicine, but what the “Monopoly Com- 
mittee” is trying to determine is whether 
that medicine is good or bad. 

The ailment was described at the outset 
by Senator O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyo- 
ming, chairman of TNEC, when specialists 
were called in. Said he: “The ten years 
since the crash of 1929 have probably seen 
the establishment of more new industries 
and greater technological gain in old in- 
dustries than in any decade since the hu- 
man race first began to measure time .. . 
yet in the face of them, unemployment of 
men, unemployment of money, unemploy- 
ment even of the machine remains an un- 
solved problem.” 


Mr. O’Mahoney’s Prescription 

As a remedy for that problem, Senator 
O'Mahoney already has a_ prescription. 
Before Congress is his bill to penalize em- 
ployers who “make more than average” 
use of machinery by taxing them. The 
remedy is to continue to use the medicine, 
but to stop increasing the dose. To Senator 
Norris, (Ind.), of Nebraska, this proposal 
is a.“‘tax on human progress.” 

This difference of opinion in Congress 
is being reflected by witnesses called be- 
fore the Committee as specialists in ma- 
chines. In general they fall into two 
groups: Men who manage machines and 
men who operate them. In the opinion of 
most managers, machines are good medi- 
cine and should be absorbed by the eco- 
nomic system in ever-increasing doses. 

Thus Edsel Ford, representing the Ford 
Motor Company, pointed out that, “be- 
cause with machinery cars can be pro- 
duced at prices people can pay,” the 
automobile industry has provided jobs 
for some 3,000,000 men producing, selling 
and servicing the industry’s output. With- 
out machinery, said Mr. Ford, his com- 
pany could not produce a car for less than 
$17,000, and only about 50 of them could 
be sold a year. The conclusion was obvi- 
ous: most of Ford’s 125,000 employes de- 
pend upon machines for their jobs. 
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To Charles F. Kettering, General Mo- 
tors’ inventive genius, technology is a 
tonic. When more machines are made and 
used, in his opinion, more men will be at 
work. Mr. Kettering’s diagnosis differs 
from those of his colleagues in that he be- 
lieves the first machines were invented be- 
cause there was too much work for hands, 
while machines of the future will be de- 
veloped because there are too many hands 
with nothing to do. But, in either case, 
he contended, the machine is the answer. 

Views of Mr. Ford and Mr. Kettering 
were echoed in general by spokesmen for 
the steel, railroad, and telephone indus- 


tries. Charles R. Hook of American Roll- 
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ing Mills admitted that the new strip mill 
had displaced many hands in steel mills, 
but contended that the over-all effect was 
to create other jobs in the industry. Rail- 
road spokesmen recognized that new rail- 
road machinery required fewer men to op- 
erate it, but pointed to added numbers of 
workers needed to make the labor-saving 
machinery itself. 

The heart of the diagnosis of machine 
managers is that, in the long run, ma- 
chines do provide men with work to do. 
They prescribed no new treatment, but 
held fast to their faith in the present ten- 
dency to create more and more ma- 


chinery. Encourage the use of machinery, 
they said, and America will have new in- 
dustries in air conditioning, Diesel motors 
and steel houses; industries which will re- 
quire more working hands. 

Not so sure of the benefits of machinery 
were the witnesses who spoke for the work- 
ers. What machines need, they contended, 
is more workers to operate them at higher 
rates of pay. In effect, these witnesses 
prescribed the O’Mahoney remedy, but, 
instead of relying upon taxation, they 
urged more regulation of industry and 
more strength for collective bargaining. 


“Victims’’ of Machines 
The fact is, said Philip Murray, chair- 
man of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, that machines have displaced 
2,000,000 workers in the past ten years. 
Only through organization, said R. J. 
Thomas, president of United Automobile 
Workers (CIO), have 100,000 men kept 
their jobs in automobile plants. Since 
1920, said George Harrison of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks, machines have 
reduced railroad jobs by 626,426. Dial 
telephones, said Miss Rose Sullivan, AFL 
organizer, have permanently 
150,000 women operators. 

That machines throw men out of work 
was also attested by Dr. Theodore J. 
Kreps, the Monopoly Committee’s own 
economic adviser. He claimed that, for 
every 100 employes displaced by tech- 
nology during the 1920s, new jobs were 
opened for only 91 of them. Workers have 
been unable to stomach the machine in 
such huge doses. But Dr. Kreps would 
neither discourage nor encourage machines. 
His diagnosis goes deeper. 

In studying men and machines, Dr. 
Kreps hazarded the opinion that special- 
ists were confusing symptoms with the 
disease. Real nature of the malady, he said, 
was the fact that too many families in the 
United States have too little money to 
buy the things that either machines or 
workers produce. What is needed, he 
added, are “economic bridges connecting 
the needs of these families with the goods 
which our superb machines can produce.” 

Dr. Kreps’ bridges could be built in two 
ways—either by lowering prices for goods 
or raising incomes of persons now unable 
to buy them. Yet to be drawn, however, 
are fool-proof plans for economic bridges 
able to withstand the stresses and strains 
of the modern industrial system. 


displaced 
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TAFT-DEWEY SHOWDOWN NEAR 


Set for Conflict of Leading G.O.P. Contenders 


Political Stage 


Senator's backing among 
leaders pitted against 
New Yorker's mass appeal 


The Republican presidential race is 
gradually being clarified by political de- 
velopments which have landed Thomas E. 
Dewey, champion of the primaries, and 
Senator Robert A. Taft, champion of the 
state political organizations, out in front 
as the two leading contestants of the 
moment. 

Watchers of the political skies expect 
the major G.O.P. pre-convention develop- 
ments of the next few weeks to revolve 
around a stormy conflict between these 
two. Everything indicates that both are 
ready for the fray, but that each wants 
the test on his own basis. Since Senator 
Taft’s strength is with the political lead- 
ers, who select delegates, and Mr. Dewey’s 
is with the voters, this is only natural. 


Praise for Dewey Strategy 

Mr. Dewey’s unsuccessful effort to draw 
Mr. Taft into a primary contest in Mary- 
land dramatized the coming controversy. 
It was regarded as a smart political move 
on the part of the New Yorker when he 
challenged the Ohio Senator to meet him 
in the primaries in the Free State. 

For a variety of reasons this would have 
been an unequal contest, with all the 
advantage in Mr. Dewey’s favor. Mr. 
Taft was placed in the difficult position of 
having to run away from a primary or 
probably be vanquished in it. 

In the first place, the political organiza- 
tion in Maryland was solidly lined up for 
Dewey. There are two main factions, one 
led by Former Governor Harry Winner 
Nice, the other by William F. Broening, 
three times Republican Mayor of Demo- 
cratic Baltimore. Nice and Broening are 
rivals for the senatorial nomination and 
for control of the party. 

It is an uphill battle in any State for a 
candidate to fight the state political ma- 
chine, but especially so in Maryland be- 
cause of the peculiar primary law and po- 
litical situation. Under the Maryland law, 
only those who declared themselves as 
Republicans last year can vote in the Re- 
publican primary this year. That tends to 
hold the vote down. 

In the city of Baltimore, an important 
factor in any Maryland primary, between 
30 and 40 per cent of the Republican vote 
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is Negro. This vote has always been dom- 
inated by the organization. 

Furthermore, there were only eighteen 
days between Mr. Dewey’s challenge and 
the primary, a very short time to conduct 
a campaign. The brevity of this period fa- 
vored the candidate who started off with 
the advantage of organization support. 

The New York District Attorney’s chal- 
lenge to Senator Taft was expertly timed. 
Had it occurred a few days earlier, the 
Ohio Senator could have replied by offering 
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to enter in West Virginia, where the set-up 
would be more nearly equal. But the time 
for filing in West Virginia had passed. 
Taft had been willing to go into West 
Virginia against Dewey. He had prepared 
a petition and sent it to Walter Halloran, 
Republican State Chairman, with instruc- 
tions to file it for him if anyone else filed. 
Dewey did the same thing. Halloran, not 
wanting his local situation complicated by 
a Taft-Dewey contest, put both petitions 
into his pocket and filed neither of them. 
As it was, Maryland was the last State 
that remained in which Dewey and Taft 
might meet in a primary when Dewey 
challenged. Taft extricated himself as best 
he could by pointing out that there were 
eight States in which Dewey had not 
entered, presumably because he found the 


state organizations against him, and took 
the position that for the same reason he 
would not go into Maryland. 

The net effect of the whole thing was 
regarded as a _ psychological gain for 
Dewey, while Taft was left to explain why 
he could not enter. 

Primaries cause a great deal of excite- 
ment when they are held, but later in the 
campaign may seem very unimportant in 
retrospect. With the primaries coming to- 
ward a close, the attention from now on 
will be largely on pivotal states where the 
delegates are selected by convention. 


What Will the Leaders Do? 

What will Harold E. Stassen, the liberal 
and very popular young Republican Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, just picked by party 
leaders for keynoter at the convention, do 
about his Minnesota delegation, which he 
will undoubtedly control? 

What will Alf M. Landon, titular leader 
of the party, do with his Kansas delega- 
tion? Which way will Herbert Hoover 
swing the California delegates? Where will 
Joseph E. Pew and his associates in 
Pennsylvania take their big bloc of votes 
after they drop their disguise as supporters 
of Governor James? What will such key 
states as Indiana and Iowa do when they 
select delegates in state conventions? 

The big “breaks” in the pre-convention 
campaign from now on will come from 
sources such as these, and, before they are 
all decided, the fact that Senator Taft 
said “No, thank you” on little Maryland 
may seem much less world-moving in its 
effects than it does now. 

Should some of these state delegations, 
dominated by important party leaders, 
swing to Senator Taft or Senator Van- 
denberg or some other candidate besides 
Mr. Dewey, the latter could readily lose the 
psychological advantage he holds now. 

The danger to Mr. Dewey’s opponents is 
that a band-wagon movement will develop 
and that such delegations as some of the 
Southern ones—notoriously unstable in 
their affiliations—will swing from Senator 
Taft and other candidates to Mr. Dewey. 

The New Yorker, although rated now 
as the leading candidate, still has many 
hurdles to take, not the least of which is 
one in his own State. Primary triumphs 
have obscured it, but behind the Dewey 
campaign lurks a serious and possibly very 
embarrassing local New York situation. 

It revolves around National Committee- 
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EX-GOVERNOR NICE and DOG 
In Maryland . . . it’s unequal 


man Kenneth F. Simpson, who managed 
Mr. Dewey’s 1938 campaign for Governor 
of New York. Two years ago, Dewey and 
Simpson were as thick as Tommy Cor- 
coran and Ben Cohen. Now they are not 
on speaking terms. 

This controversy is now heading up to 
an open battle in an effort by the Dewey 
group to depose Mr. Simpson as National 
Committeeman and replace him by J. 
Russel Sprague, Mr. Dewey’s 
~ampaign manager. 

The effect of this may readily be to 
emphasize to the country a_ whispering 
campaign about the tendency of some 
of Mr. Dewey’s closest associates to tire 
of him, and to direct national notice to 
the split in the New York delegation. 

Such a situation is not usually regarded 
as helpful to a candidate. The best-in- 
formed New York political observers say 
that, if Mr. Dewey does not obtain the 
nomination on the first or second ballot, a 
portion of his following in the New York 
delegation will break away from him any- 
way. Such a result might easily be has- 
tened by a bitter personal battle over the 
National Committee post. The psychologi- 
cal effect of such a desertion in a conven- 
tion would completely overshadow many 
primary victories. 

Mr. Dewey’s big political problem, the 
keenest observers believe, is to prevent his 
great psychological advantage of the pres- 
ent from being shaken or shattered by 
subsequent events less affected by popu- 
lar emotion. Senator Taft’s problem is to 
keep a band-wagon movement from get- 
ting started. 

On Mr. Dewey’s side is his proved pop- 
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ular appeal, especially with former Roose- 
velt supporters; on Mr. Taft’s side is the 
constantly diminishing importance of pri- 
maries after attention is shifted from them. 

Other developments are also coming in 
more and more to contest with primary 
results in the Democratic situation. The 
confused and uncertain relations between 
the President and James A. Farley were 
not changed by their recent conference. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave the Postmaster Gen- 
eral no light on his plans and Mr. Farley, 
still irked by the refusal of the President 
to share confidences with him, is going 
ahead with his own campaign. In striking 
contrast to the situation four years ago, 
the long conversation between the two 
brought no clear result. Mr. Farley thinks 
well of Secretary of State Hull, whose 
-andidacy, incidentally, was given its first 
actual push toward delegates by Governor 
Clyde Hoey of North Carolina, who asked 
that a favorite-son vote for him be omitted 
and that the State go for Mr. Hull. Gov- 
ernor Hoey’s move, however, brought from 
Mr. Hull an emphatic statement that he 
had no political aspirations whatever. 

As Mr. Farley goes on his course, so 
do the third-termers. Under-secretary of 
the Interior Wirtz is on a trip to Texas 
seeking to stir up a fight against Vice 
President Garner, and draft activity is 
evident in nearly every state. 


Importance of a Feud 

Local considerations are important in 
numerous instances. West Virginia is a 
notable case. In one of the most unusual 
situations which have developed, Senators 
Rush Holt and Matthew Neely, whose 
feud has made that of Senators Pat Harri- 
son and Theodore Bilbo seem mild, are 
being driven together. 

Senator Holt’s term expires this year 
and he is running for renomination. Sena- 
tor Neely’s expires in 1942. The latter 
would rather sit in the United States 
Senate than on a golden throne. But to 
protect his Senate seat two years hence, 
he has announced his candidacy this year 
for Governor. He feels that his reelection 
to the Senate is dependent upon getting 
control of the Statehouse machine, which 
is now antagonistic to him. Furthermore, 
if Holt is beaten this time, he is certain to 
be Neely’s primary opponent in 1942. 
Therefore Neely finds it to his interest to 
have Holt reelected next Autumn. Hence, 
the burying of the hatchet. 

Neely is strongly pro-Administration, 
but where a State’s delegation will end up 
in a convention, under such a confused 
situation, is always questionable. It will 
go where the local interest of those who 
obtain control of it demands. 

Without much public notice outside the 


State, but significantly to the experts, 
Missouri has picked its convention dele- 
gates. The contest for control of the dele- 
gation was between Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark and Governor Stark. 

The Governor represented the Adminis- 
tration group. His men will go along with 
whatever President Roosevelt wants. Sen- 
ator Clark has been rather anti-Adminis- 
tration in his viewpoints, and his men are 
less subject to White House influence. 

The result was that four of New Deal 
Governor Stark’s delegates were picked 
and the rest were Senator Clark’s men. 
The majority group cannot be set down 
as irrevocably against a third term, and 
if a third term is sought it is not antici- 
pated that Senator Clark will be able to 
deflect many of them from supporting it. 
But they are an independent group and 
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are regarded as unlikely to join any third- 
term drive until such time as a renomina- 
tion of President Roosevelt 
evitable, if that time comes. 

Likewise important in the Democratic 
picture is the obtaining by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt of a leave of absence as Federal 
Security Administrator so that he can 
make a campaign tour around the country. 


appears in- 


Very quietly and expertly his political 
managers have lined up more strength for 
him than is generally suspected. A ma- 
jority of the “Roosevelt” slate elected in 
Wisconsin were McNutt men. The play 
all through the country has been to get 
McNutt men on “Roosevelt” delegations, 
and, when the showdown comes, they may 
appear in surprising places. 
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FREEDOM OF TELEVISION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Communication of thought—or rather “freedom 
of information” as President Roosevelt has so aptly 
phrased it—is essential to the preservation of democ- 
racy. Any obstacles interposed by Government or by 
any other arbitrary authority to prevent the free flow 
of information must inevitably tear down all the other 
safeguards of our constitutional system. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that all 
forms of communication of thought in America shall 
remain free—new devices as well as old. 

Television is a new instrument for the communica- 
tion of thought. It may become more important than 
any other because it combines sight with sound. Gov- 
ernmental control of any form of communication 
would be intolerable. The American people, therefore, 
must be made aware in season and out of the ways by 
which control of communication of thought has been, 
can be, and is menaced. 

Within the last month the Federal Communications 
Commission, omitting advance warning and without a 
public or private hearing, suddenly struck down the ef- 
forts of a large company which had begun to sell sets 
for television. The specious defense offered by the 
Commission was that the sets might become “obso- 
lete”, that the merchandising was likely to give one 
competitor a start over another and that television re- 
search might be impeded by an all too early sale of sets. 

We need not concern ourselves with technical terms. 
Suffice it to say that the only member of the Com- 
mission who is an engineer and thoroughly familiar 
with the technical side of television disagreed with 
the action of his fellow commissioners. 

We are concerned here only with the use of authority 
in the first instance—the precedent being created by 
the assumption that television is completely in the 
control of a governmental commission. 


FEDERAL CONTROL There is nothing in the present 
OF NEW ART IS law which justifies such an as- 
NOT JUSTIFIED sumption. 

There is nothing in the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States to 
support such a contention. 

Unless the American people awaken to the implica- 
tions arising out of the F.C.C.’s usurpation of power, 
we shall find government interfering with one of the 
most important channels of communication that 
science and invention have brought us. 


It is not a new controversy. In “The United States 
News” on July 15, 1935 we took issue with another 
chairman of the same governmental commission. An- 
son Prall, then chairman, had said in a public speech 
that broadcasters “must comply with the mandate of 
serving ‘public interest, convenience and necessity’ 
in everything he ‘publishes’ by means of his trans- 
mitter. His broadcasting franchise is contingent upon 
that.” 


SAME ISSUE 
OF USURPATION 
FIVE YEARS AGO 


We said in answer that “no 
greater misconception of the 
terms of the present radio law or 
of the powers of Congress could 
have been expressed,” and that Chairman Prall was 
not alone in his misconception because his predeces- 
sors had held the same view. 

The plain words of a unanimous decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on May 9, 1933, 
were quoted in that July 1935 article to prove that the 
Commission has no authority over what is said on the 
radio, but only over the equitable allocation of trans- 
mitting facilities. Since then, fortunately, the Supreme 
Court of the United States on March 25, 1940, has said 
in even more explicit terms that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission has no power to regulate the 
radio business as if it were a public utility, and that 
radio broadcasting is free from governmental interfer- 
ence except where conflicts in transmitting facilities 
may arise in connection with the limited number of 
wave lengths to be allocated. 

Now comes a new chairman of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to read into sections of the pres- 
ent statute dealing with television a power and author- 
ity which it is inconceivable that Congress could have 
intended the Commission to exercise. He finds a clause 
dealing with the encouragement of the art of television 
and from this he derives the theory that he may dis- 
courage the art at any stage of its development. He 
contends that the Commission can control not only 
the allocation of transmitters and licenses for such 
transmission, but the kind of receiving sets in use by 
the public as well. 

This is an encroachment on the rights of the people 
which ought not to go unchallenged. The Commission 
has no more right over the kind of television sets the 
people may buy than it has over the kind of printing 
presses a newspaper may use, or over the kind of 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it." 
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New form of communication is covered by freedom of speech guarantees 
and must be safeguarded against arbitrary control by the Federal 





Communications Commission—Dangerous precedents in the making 


silver screen the public may wish to buy on which to 
project home movies. 

The radio industry may be too timid to make a fight 
for the freedom of television from interference. Already 
there are evidences that when a radio company ven- 
tures to take issue with a federal commission it is sub- 
jected to a cruel process of reprisal. This is one of the 
regrettable aspects of the whole question of govern- 
mental control of communication. The institutions reg- 
ulated cannot, therefore, speak for themselves. For, if 
they dare even to plead their cause in the press, they 
are accused of “inspiring attacks” on the Commission. 

When the fight against the use of arbitrary power by 
the radio commission in Washington was begun in 
these columns in July 1935, not a single broadcasting 
company ventured to say a word in concurrence for 
fear of antagonizing the Commission. 

Today the facts must be made crystal clear again to 
the American people, for only by constant vigilance 
can our liberties be preserved against those who, in ex- 
cessive zeal or in mistaken sensitiveness to criticism, 
choose to ignore the basic factors involved. 

The Federal Communications Commission is com- 
posed of honest but misguided bureaucrats who unfor- 
tunately have caught the contagion of arbitrary power 
which sweeps through many other governmental com- 
missions in Washington nowadays. No sooner had the 
order issued by the Commission revoking permission 
to one of the television companies to transmit pro- 
grams—because the Commission did not like the way 
sets were about to be sold—when a smokescreen was 
drawn over the whole controversy. 


MONOPOLY IS Even the President of the United 
SMOKESCREEN FOR States was given a prejudiced 
OTHER ATTACKS view of the issues. He was told 

that one company wanted a mo- 
nopoly. What he was not told was that other com- 
panies wanted to delay the company that had pio- 
neered. Have we not heard the New Deal cry out for 
“free competition”? Could anything be more competi- 
tive than the desire of television companies to sell their 
sets to the public at their own risk? 

Television sets are, relatively speaking, expensive. 
They would be bought by persons of high incomes, as 
were radios in the early days. Hence it does not seem 
plausible that the Commission should be so much con- 
cerned about the purchasers. Concern for the pocket- 





books of the wealthy is not a New Deal habit. And cer- 
tainly every large company prizes its own good will 
too highly to pursue a bad merchandising policy. 


NO RIGHT TO 
INTERFERE WITH 
MERCHANDISING 


If there is any justification for 
interference in merchandising, 
then there is justification for in- 
terfering in what programs are 
transmitted by television. A Commission that seeks 
to quibble about its own powers can, of course, find 
plenty of avenues through which to enter territory 
forbidden by the law and by the Constitution. 

The Communications Commission is an important 
agency. It has been entrusted with a specific task of 
issuing or revoking licenses impartially and not ca- 
priciously. 

It has no right to favor one set of competitors 
against another. 

It has no right to read into the law powers that are 
not explicitly written there. 

It has no right to cancel licenses without giving ad- 
vance notice and without holding hearings. 

It has no right to be punitive in its orders or to in- 
volve itself as between private competitors. 

The time has come to limit the powers of the Feder- 
al Communications Commission by statute. Congress 
should appoint at once a joint committee to study 
what the Communications Commission has done, to 
examine its files, and to put on the witness stand every 
member of the Commission so that a thorough under- 
standing may be had of just why the Commission feels 
it has totalitarian powers over radio as well as tele- 
vision. In July 1935, we wrote in these columns: 

“Television is coming soon. The speaker then 
will be seen as well as heard. It is, therefore, 
doubly essential that no federal commission 
should construe the words ‘public interest, con- 
venience and necessity’ as involving any juris- 
diction over what is spoken over the radio.” 

Television is here now. A governmental commission 
has reached out to control the new art. The press and 
the people acting in accordance with their constitution- 
al right of petition to Congress must act in time to pre- 
vent and forbid any such totalitarianism in America. 

An unfettered press is not afraid to match swords 
with bureaucrats any more now than it has been for 
centuries past. Where “freedom of information” is at 
stake, there can be no hesitation. 
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A VACATION—CRISIS PERMITTING 


Executive Ready to Rush Back to Capital if 


—Wide World 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was feeling good 
last week; there was no doubt about it. 

At the end of the week, as he settled 
down in his private room on his special 
eight-car train and felt the streamlined 
Diesel engine glide out of Union Station, 
gathering momentum for the trip to Warm 
Springs, Ga., where he planned to spend 
at least a week, his big face was bright, 
his head was high. 

Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt was thinking of 
the Gridiron Club dinner of a few nights 
before, where well-starched officials had 
heard themselves sizzle on the grid, where 
he himself had had a vision of a white- 
bearded sphinx winding up its ninth term 
in the White House. As pictured by the 
club, the President was left with nothing 
to do. “No more precedents to | reak— 
he’s broken them all. No more money to 
spend—he’s spent it all. No more ap- 
pointments to make—everybody working 
for the Government. He can’t even take a 
vacation any more—there’s nothing to 
take a vacation from.” 

Perhaps he was thinking of that wild, 
weak pitch he made of the first ball in 
Washington’s Griffith Stadium at the 
opening of the baseball season. It was his 
seventh “first throw” since his arrival in 
the White House. Mr. Roosevelt, inci- 
dentally, is the luckiest Chief Executive 
for the home team since William Howard 
Taft began the practice of inaugurating 
the American League campaigns in 1912. 
Both as President and while serving as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Roosevelt has attended approximately a 
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dozen Washington ball games. Aside from 
last week’s contest, only once before has 
he seen the Senators go down to defeat. 
Here is the story of that wild pitch. 
Mr. Roosevelt, dressed in a favorite blue- 
slate suit and a soft gray felt hat, rolled 
into the park 20 minutes before game time 
in his long, black touring car (which bears 
license plate No. 101). A capacity crowd 
of 31,000 gave him a lusty ovation, the 
President acknowledging the cheers from 
his flag-draped box behind first-base. 
Then he wound up to perform his end 
of the time-honored ceremonies. Maybe 
he was rattled by the excitement, maybe 
he was just out of practice. At any rate, 
the one-time manager of the Groton 
School nine, usually a husky right-hander, 
made one of the worst throws in history 
and, as was remarked at the time, that is 
saying something, when the wild ones of 
Messrs. Hoover, Coolidge, Harding and 
Wilson are taken into consideration. Aimed 
at the players assembled before the grand- 
stand, the gleaming ball fell far short of 


Situation Looks Worse 


Roosevelt returned a loud “No” when 
asked if they had talked of Democratic 
Presidential candidates. Vice President 
Garner and many other politicians also 
were close to the President’s stand. 

Perhaps President Roosevelt was think- 
ing about the gifts he had received during 
the week: A bronze plaque, bearing his 
likeness, made by CCC enrollees; the 
first Buddy Poppy of the year, given by 
the 7-year-old daughter of a deceased ex- 
service man; an “Annie Oakley,” in the 
form of a gleaming metal season pass, and 
a billfold in which to carry it, presented 
by Clark Griffith, owner of the Washing- 
ton baseball team. 

Perhaps his mind was on the off-the- 
record conference he had with newspaper 
editors one night; maybe he was looking 
forward to a future confab with Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King of Canada, who 
is vacationing in Virginia. And then, he 
might have been thinking over the im- 
portant speech he made to the Pan 
American Union, and to the world, over 





the group, smashed into a news photog- 
rapher’s camera, wrecking the focusing 
pinion, and caromed off to the feet of a 
policeman, who pounced on it amid a med- 
ley of cheers and boos. 

Almost as much oh-ing and ah-ing was 
caused by the President’s company. After 
months of rumored political strain—F. D. 
had invited Postmaster General Farley to 
luncheon before the game and to share 
his box later. Mr. Farley flung out a hasty 
“Nothing to say” after the lunch, and two 
days later, at a press conference, Mr. 
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the radio, one morning at the beginning 
of the week. 

Mr. Roosevelt was in a particularly good 
mood on Thursday, when he held a press 
conference so that another would not in- 
terfere with the card game on the train 
to Warm Springs. He recalled that a year 
ago, in Georgia, he said he would be back 
“if we don’t have a war,” and had been 
criticized for that statement. Now, ac- 
cording to the President, he won’t be criti- 
cized when he says he will rush back to 
Washington if things get worse. 
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‘Ath Arm’: 


Move to Define Power 


House Approval of Logan-Walter Bill, 282 to 97, 


Deemed an Augury for 


The measure would clarify 
procedure before federal 
agencies, facilitate appeals 


Senate consideration of the Logan-Wal- 
ter Bill for fixed procedure by adminis- 
trative agencies is regarded as practically 
certain because of the majority by which 
the House passed the measure last week. 
A vote of 282 to 97 is persuasive. 

The bill was characterized by many, 
who spoke on the subject during four days 
of debate, as “the most important measure 
to come before the House in years.” 

It has two purposes: (1) to require ad- 
ministrative agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to have fixed rules of procedure; 
(2) to permit appeals to the courts from 
orders issued by such agencies. 

To implement the first purpose, the bill, 
as it was passed by the House, provides a 
public hearing shall be held with respect to 
rules and regulations of each administra- 
tive agency and that any person regarding 
himself aggrieved by a promulgated rule 
may appeal to the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, which shall determine 
whether the rule is in accordance with the 
law. 


Appeals Made Easy 

To effectuate the second purpose, it is 
provided that within each agency there 
shall be established a board of review of 
three members which, upon request, shall 
hold a hearing as to the propriety of any 
order. From the decision of this board, ap- 
peal may be made to any United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The court may 
take into consideration not only whether 
the order is in accord with the law, but 
also whether it is based upon substantial 
evidence. Many laws creating adminis- 
trative agencies confine court reviews to 
the law, and make findings of fact by the 
agencies final. 

Certain agencies which have long-es- 
tablished rules of procedure and regarding 
whose acts there are codes of judicial de- 
cisions are exempt from the terms of the 
Logan-Walter Bill. Among them are the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission. The bill, as it 
passed the House, also exempts various 
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Its Adoption by Senate 


agencies where discretion must be per- 
mitted in decisions—such as decisions as 
to whether an application for a loan is to 
be granted or denied. 

The Senate bill is similar to the House 
bill. It passed the Senate last summer with 
little debate and without a record vote. 
It was recalled from the House, however, 
after pleas were made for fuller consider- 
ation, and is now on the Senate calendar. 

There are 130 federal agencies which 
have administrative authority. They in- 
terpret laws, make rules which they may 
change at will, and issue orders which have 
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the effect of law. They combine legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority. 
Congress created the first agency of this 
character in 1789. The number has been 
increased greatly in the last seven years. 
However, the bill is not aimed especially at 
the recently created agencies, for the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, which is responsible 
for the Logan-Walter Bill, appointed a 
committee to study the subject and sug- 
gest legislation in 1932, before the New 
Deal came into being. 
Every person having business before a 
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federal agency is affected by this bill. If it 
becomes law, John Doe will be able to tell 
just how each law is interpreted by the ad- 
ministrative agency, and to have a voice 
for or against that interpretation, and he 
will know the procedure if called before 
that agency. He also will know that, if he 
disagrees with an order affecting him, he 
may have the facts as well as the law de- 
termined by a court. 


The Administration Opposed 

Administration forces have opposed the 
Logan-Walter Bill, on the ground it would 
complicate and delay the functions of Gov- 
ernment. During House debate, it was at- 
tacked as being confusing and as threaten- 
ing endless litigation. Proponents said it 
was necessary to curb misuse of authority 
and arbitrary bureaucracy. 

House opposition finally centered upon 
an effort to exempt the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Majority Leader Ray- 
burn, of Texas, opposed the bill. Repre- 
sentative Rankin (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
leader of the public ownership bloc, as- 
serted the measure was aimed at crippling 
the SEC in executing the Utilities Act, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration. An amend- 
ment to exempt the SEC failed, 15 to 65. 
One to exempt the REA was voted down, 
60 to 124. A majority of the Democrats 
and all except two of the Republicans of 
the House voted for the bill on final 
passage. 


A Drive for Pensions 

In four days, the necessary 218 House 
members last week signed a petition to 
bring to a vote a bill to pension dependent 
survivors of World War Veterans. House 
leaders had been anxious to avoid a vote on 
this measure this session. 

Opponents of the Patman anti-chain- 
store bill continued to present arguments 
before a House subcommittee. 

Conferees on the Department of Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Bill continued daily 
meetings. There are indications of an effort 
to eliminate the Senate amendment pro- 
viding $212,000,000 for “parity” payments 
with substitution of authority for the Sec- 
retary to negotiate contracts for “parity,” 
the money to be appropriated next year. 
This would be a deferred appropriation. 
The payments are to be made for crops 
produced in 1941. 

President Roosevelt sent a letter to 
Speaker Bankhead last week suggesting 
that, in view of the uncertainty regarding 
the relief load in the next fiscal year, the 
$975,000,000 appropriation he had sug- 
gested tentatively for work-relief in his 
Budget message be voted so that it could 
be expended in eight months, if necessary. 
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U.S. Handicap 
In Naval Race 
With Japan 


Japan, having beaten the gun by 
two years, is now swiftly gaining 
ground in the naval race against the 
United States. Closely approaching 
the battleship strength of the United 
States, she is already far ahead in all 
the other naval categories, when her 
ships under construction are taken 
into consideration. Because this coun- 
try started both late and out of con- 
dition, Congress and the Navy are 
now doubling their efforts to overtake 
the Japanese sprint before the finish 
line. 

As the Pictogram reveals, the 
United States today has 15 battle- 
ships afloat (two of these are over- 
age), while Japan has 10 (one of 
these is over-age). At present both 
countries have started to build eight 
more battleships each. But the catch 
is the time angle. By the end of 1941, 
a most critical period in the naval 
world, the United States will have 
been able to complete only one of 
these new ships, making a total of 
16, while Japan probably will have 
completed four, making her total 14. 

The other categories of the two 
great fleets that now face each other 
in the Pacific and in respective ship- 
yards line up as follows (the figures 
including under-age ships both built 
and building): 


United States Japan 
Aircraft Carriers 7 15 
Cruisers 43 45 
Destroyers 97 132 
Submarines 46 56 


To make up for such deficiencies, 
the Senate at the end of last week 
sent to conference a bill carrying 
funds for two additional 45,000-ton 
battleships (making the total of new 
ships 10, the grand total 25), one 
aircraft carrier, two cruisers, eight 
destroyers, six submarines and five auxiliary vessels. 

This is the story of one of the greatest surprises in 
naval history, a development that places the whole 
Pacific situation in a different light: 

Ever since 1934, when Japan announced her intention 
of scrapping the Washington Treaty, her Navy has been 
making plans to build and build. Since Japan, according 
to secret reports, began construction of four super- 
dreadnoughts, of from 40,000 to 45,000 tons and carry- 
ing 18-inch guns, as much as three years ago, these 
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battleships are now nearing completion. And last week 
Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, told Con- 
gress that four additional Japanese first-line battleships 
(maybe more) are well on the way. 

In the United States the picture is far different. Not 
only did this country start its spurt late, but, before 
the spurt, in the Coolidge and Hoover Administrations, 
it did not build its treaty quota. Not until 1937 did the 
Navy begin construction of two of its eight new battle- 
ships, and not until June, 1938, did the United States 
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abandon the 35-000-ton naval agreement. As the result 
of such a slow beginning, not one of the new battleships 
is near the launching stage. 

The keels of the two largest, the 45,000-ton Iowa 
and New Jersey, have not yet been laid down. Of the 
six others, all in the 35,000-ton class, only the North 
Carolina and Washington are in advanced stages of 
construction. According to the latest estimates, the 
first of the eight battleships will not be finished until 
1941; the next is due in 1942; four more in 1943; and 
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the two 45,000-ton ships will not be completed until 1944. 

Aside from.the late start, other factors handicapping 
America in the naval race are a shortage of materials, 
especially armor plate, and a lack of shipyard facilities. 

Another significant point raised by Admiral Stark 
last week was his statement that, of the 15 battleships 
now afloat, only 12 have long-range shooting power. 
Because the gun-elevations of the New York, Arkansas 
and Texas are only 15 degrees, instead of 30, cruisers 
with eight-inch guns can lie off these ships with impunity. 
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Neutrals, yet Unattacked, Filled With Fear of War’s Onset 


Terror heightened by tales 
of treachery and betrayal 
in the invasion of Norway 


If the world did not go mad last week, 
it lurked dangerously close to the fringes 
of insanity. From Bucharest to Stockholm, 
from Washington to Batavia, the air was 
just one great, wild rumor. 

War in the Balkans, war in the Low- 
lands, war in the Far East—the atmos- 
phere of four continents was blue with the 
sparks of these possible catastrophies. In 
the fog of Scandinavia’s journey to hell, 
already under way, British and German 
forces each won a hundred imaginary vic- 
tories, suffered a hundred mythical set- 
backs. 

Mixed with stories of mobilization, fleet 
maneuvers and diplomatic intrigue were 
tales of high treason and treachery that 
shook the courage of every neutral close 
enough to the inferno to tremble under the 
threat of invasion. 

Out of the North came the most remark- 
able story of the war: a story of how Ger- 
many had penetrated into Norway without 
more than the shadow of resistance; a tale 
of forged orders and mysterious with- 
drawals of forces from key points, that 
paved the way for Nazi penetration. Nor- 
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wegian legations in every capital denied 
charges of bribery and corruption against 
their countrymen at home. Still the rumors 
grew and grew, filling the press of the Al- 
lied countries and of America. 

Taking their cue from Norway’s fate, 
the beleaguered neutrals of Europe again 
went over the details of their defensive 
organizations. 

Sweden’s Prime Minister Hansson or- 
dered all lighthouses darkened, ports 
closed, oil exports checked. 


The Dilemma of Holland 


Holland’s Premier De Geer proclaimed 
martial law in his country. Holland, he 
declared, does not ask for and is un- 
willing to accept the aid of any third 
power in maintaining its neutrality. With 
Holland caught in the vise of the German 
Army and the Japanese Navy (see page 
9), such a statement was calculated to re- 
move a likely pretense for aggression. Some 
observers wondered, however, if perhaps 
the Netherlands were not repeating a Nor- 
wegian blunder in delaying acceptance of 
foreign aid. 

Belgium’s Foreign Minister Spaak whis- 
tled bravely in the dark by asserting his 
country’s intention not to fight unless 
invaded. This statement did not seem to 
encourage a free passage of Allied troops 
from the West Front to Holland in case in- 
vasion struck Belgium’s northern neighbor. 

The Swiss Federal Council announced 
that it had “taken necessary steps for the 
security of the nation.” 


Turmoil in the Balkans 


Yugoslavia drastically curtailed the 
freedom of its alien population and placed 
Milan Stoyadinovitch, Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister from 1936 to 1939, under 
police guard in his home. This sudden 
move, directed at a man who was con- 
sidered a great friend of Italy and Ger- 
many while in office, coincided with an- 
nouncements that Yugoslavia had agreed 
to negotiate a trade pact with Russia. 

Rumania decreed that in the future no 
contracts for cereal exports would be per- 
mitted and that she intended to conserve 
oil reserves for her own use. Rumanian 
Black Sea ports were put under Navy 
guard and measures drawn up to deal with 
an alarming influx of German tourists. 

Rumanian and Yugoslavian precautions 
coincided with a ring of ominous moves on 


all sides of the Balkans. In the Black Sea, 





—Wide World 
SWEDEN’S PER ALBIN HANSSON 
Blackout for neutrality? 


the Russian Fleet began maneuvers. Strong 
units of the Italian Fleet lingered off the 
shores of Greece while Albania filled with 
growing numbers of Fascist troops. Ger- 
man forces in Slovakia were reported on 
the increase. In Rome, an anti-Allies press 
campaign heightened with the arrival of a 
German military mission. 

With the Balkans feeling the pressure 
of Europe’s belligerents all eyes were upon 
Europe’s most powerful neutral, Italy. In 
any partition of Southeastern Europe, I 
Duce hoped to share, having designs 
especially on Yugoslavia’s Adriatic coast. 

Biggest obstacle to Russian-German ad- 
vance to the Southeast are the armies of 
France’s General Weygand in Syria and 
England’s forces based now in Palestine. 
But the Near Eastern Allied troops must 
also be ready to checkmate an Italian 
thrust at Egypt or Suez via the nearby 
Italian colony of Libya. 

Out of this situation loomed a possible 
deal: for Italy’s help in keeping Allied 
forces south of the Dardanelles, by feint 
and fleet, a generous cut in Balkan spoils. 

From north to south the speculation 
that Europe’s dictators No. 1 and No. 2 
might buy the help of Dictator No. 3 
spread like fire across the prairie. And like 
a prairie fire, it promised only utter de- 
struction in its wake. 
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* * * “Stop Red,”’ named after (of 
all things) the traffic light, is one 
of the newest colors in lipstick and 
fingernail polish. But today’s youth- 
ful swain, who foresees little chance 
of meeting a green-lipped maiden, 
probably has no qualms about 
crashing the red light if the girl is 
pretty enough. 





MOST RECKLESS DRIVERS 
in the world are actors. Insurance 
companies rate them greater risks 


than ambulance drivers! Those 
dauntless heroes should know that 
shortly after the plot thickens, it’s 
curtains, on the highway as on the 
boards. 


** * Green Autos are considered 
unlucky in England, and in Arabia 
they’re taboo—that color being re- 
served for the turbans of Moham- 
medans who have journeyed to the 
prophet’s tomb in Medina. The 
green car situation looks up con- 
siderably in the south of Ireland. 


*** There Are Fewer Bathtubs 
than autos in the United States. 
Statistics show, roughly, one auto 
for every four persons, but only one 
bathtub to every six. Which ex- 
plains why the highways are so full 
of cars on Saturday night. 


* * * Little-known Tennessee Law 
still on the statute books demands 
that before going for an automobile 
ride you must tack up a sign on the 
road giving notice of your intention. 


Tax-irritated motorists might add 
a P.S. to this notice . . . for example: 
“DEAR SENATOR: I am about to 
invest in some gasoline. I could buy 
a lot more and drive a lot farther if 
taxes didn’t take a third of all my 
gasoline money.” 


* * * Emulating The Packing In- 
dustry which utilizes “every part 
of the pig but the squeal,” Esso 
Marketers wring every vestige of 
usefulness from each barrel of oil 
that enters their great refineries. 
Gasoline and motor oil take most 
of each barrel. But oil burner fuel, 
industrial lubricants, aviation fuels 
and oils, paraffin wax and coal tar 
distillates each get a share, too. 
Even face creams, insecticides and 
nose-drops draw some of their com- 
ponents from a remote oil well. 
With every barrel of oil so efficient- 
ly drained, the Esso Marketers 
have been able to keep their prod- 
ucts at price-levels that benefit the 
consumer. 


* * * Never Argue with another 
motorist! For a reason that has 
baffled science, the other fellow 
always towers a half a head over 
you when he stands up. 


* * * There Were Only Two Auto- 
mobiles in Kansas City thirty-four 
years ago. Yet the two drivers man- 
aged to meet one day . . . in a head- 
on collision! That proves what you 
can do if you really try! 


* * * At Long Last aman has writ- 
ten a book that really tells about 
petroleum in language that the or- 
dinary fellow can understand. We 
were particularly interested in find- 
ing an authority who definitely 


states that crude oil “is the result 
of a slow distillation of animal or 
vegetable remains during millions 
of years.” No fooling here with the 
inorganic theory. The story is called 
THIS FASCINATING OIL 
BUSINESS; the author—Max W. 
Ball; the price—$2.50. We rarely 
go in for recommending books to 
our readers, but here’s one you'll 
enjoy from cover to cover... with- 
out having to resort to technical 
dictionaries every few paragraphs. 





FASTEST BUS SERVICE 
in the world is, strangely, in the 


Arabian Desert. On the 600-mile 
run from Damascus to Bagdad the 
drivers average sixty m.p.h. and do 
the trick in less than fifteen hours. 
Camels used to take more than a 
month. Instead of road maps, bus 
pilots rely on compasses. We sup- 
pose a company rule forbids them 
to pick up hitchhiking Bedouins. 


* * * Right To Your Front Door 
came a man from a certain wide- 
awake service station in Easton, 
Pa., when the weather got skiddy 
this past winter. Fifty of his cus- 
tomers had a standing order to have 
their chains installed whenever 
there was snow before 8 a.m., while 
they polished off their morning 
ham and eggs. Do you know of a 
service station salesman who thinks 
up unusual ideas like that to keep 
you a contented customer? If so, 
tell the world about it. Just write 
to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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Should U.S. Allow Control of Greenland 
To Pass From Denmark to Another Nation? 


Henrik de Kauffmann 
Minister of Denmark, 
answers: 


I feel confident that Greenland will not 
be transferred to any other nation. 


Senator Vandenberg 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and on Insular Affairs, 


answers: 

I do not believe that Greenland is cov- 
ered under the Monroe Doctrine either as 
originally announced or as now interpreted. 
But I do agree that it would be well worth 
our while, as a matter of national defense, 
to own Greenland if it can be made volun- 
tarily available at a reasonable price. 


W. R. Castle 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Former Under Secre- 
tary of State and Ambassador to Japan, 


answers: 

The Monroe Doctrine was intended, 
from the beginning, to prevent acquisition 
by European countries of territory on the 
American continent. Furthermore, it was 
intended to prevent transfers of territory 
from one government to another. 

It applied to Latin America. The Pres- 
ident was technically wholly wrong in in- 
timating that Canada should be consid- 
ered under the Monroe Doctrine, since this 
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The status of Greenland, a Dan- 
ish possession, under Germany's 
assumption of a protectorate over 
Denmark, evokes wide discussion 
in this country, especially of the 
question whether or not the Mon- 
roe Doctrine should apply in this 
instance. Greenland, a possible 
air base, is wholly within this 
hemisphere. To obtain a consensus 
on this matter, The United States 
News asked outstanding authori- 


ties on international law and for- 
eign relations these questions: 
Do you believe that under 
the Monroe Doctrine’ the 
United States should object to 
transfer of the sovereignty of 
Greenland from Denmark to 
any other European nation? 
If you so believe, would you 
favor annexation of Green- 
land by the United States? 
Answers are published herewith. 





would put us in any European war, which 
was what the Monroe Doctrine was in- 
tended to prevent. 

The same thing applies to Greenland. 
There is no reason why the United States 
should not buy Greenland from Denmark. 
To speak of annexation by the United 
States suggests that Denmark will be 
forever subject to Germany. This I refuse 
to believe. 


James W. Gerard 


NEW YORK CITY; Former Ambassador to 
Germany and Special Ambassador to 
England, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I believe that under the Monroe Doc- 
trine the United States should object to 
the transfer of the sovereignty of Green- 
land to any European nation. As a prac- 
tical solution of the present problem, I 
suggest that the Danish Government give 
for say $100,000 an option to purchase 
Greenland for a sum to be agreed on now, 
option to run for ten years and to be 
cancelled if Denmark once more becomes 
a free state. 


Senator Elbert Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Member, Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee; First Vice President 
American Political Science Association, 


answers: 

I do not think the Monroe Doctrine can 
ever be stretched to a “what will you do if 
something happens” proposition. We have 
not recognized Germany’s right to Den- 
mark. 

Germany justifies her control of Den- 


mark for military necessity. She cannot 
make the same claim about Greenland 
without hinting that the necessity is for 
other purposes than to hit at England. If 
such a situation should arise, America will 
have to be on the alert. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


OYSTER BAY, N.Y.; Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Former Governor- 
General, Philippine Islands; Former 
Governor, Puerto Rico, 


answers: 

I do not believe the United States should 
permit transfer of sovereignty of Greenland 
to some European nation, such, for ex- 
ample, as Germany. Obviously, therefore, 
the United States should be prepared to 
welcome Greenland as a part of this na- 
tion. 


Arthur Deerin Call 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Secretary, American 
Peace Society; Editor, World Affairs, 


answers: 

I do not feel qualified to gauge Greenland 
as a possible air base and danger to the 
United States. From the point of view of 
civilized 
think that the 17,000 Greenlanders should 
have something to say about their affairs. 
The Monroe Doctrine comes into play “on- 
ly when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced.” 

Because of the geographical situation, 
Canada should speak before we of the 
United States. We relinquished our claims 
upon Greenland when in 1916 we bought 
the Virgin Islands. In no case, I believe, 
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The Question of the Week 





could there be any justification for the 
“annexation of Greenland by the United 
States.” 


Rep. A. J. May 


(Dem.), Ky.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Military Affairs, 
answers: 

Since Greenland is an integral part of 
the Western Hemisphere, it is unques- 
tionably within the sphere of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and entitled to all the protec- 
tion of that Doctrine. It is as much en- 
titled to our protection against foreign 
aggression as Mexico or Canada. 

I would not favor annexation of Green- 
land by any resort to force except under 
the most imperative necessity, but I am 
strongly in favor of its peaceable acquisi- 
tion. I am strongly opposed to transfer 
of its sovereignty to any European nation. 


James Truslow Adams 
SOUTHPORT, CONN.; Historian; Special 
Adviser to Versailles Peace Conference, 

answers: 

I believe in the Monroe Doctrine, if 
we can enforce it. It was originally sug- 
gested by Great Britain as a joint policy 
to be proclaimed by Britain and the 
United States. We preferred to go it alone, 
but Britain has always acquiesced in it. 
It is highly questionable if some European 
nations would have done so except for 
fear of the British Navy. 

If the Allies should be defeated, the 
question arises, what could we do about 
the Doctrine? 

As to Greenland, I have always felt it 
should be in American or Canadian hands. 
In some ways it would be easier for Can- 
ada to annex it in the present situation 
than for us to force the international 
issue. I do not believe it should be allowed 
to pass into the hands of Germany or 
other potential enemies of great power in 
Europe. 

If Canada does not want it, I believe 
we should try to buy it, as we did the 
Danish West Indies. 


George Wharton Pepper 
PHILADELPHIA; President, American Law 
Institute, Former U.S. Senator, 


answers: 


If a German occupation of Greenland 
were a practical possibility, we should first 
warn and then fight. Since, however, such 
a German threat is the figment of a dis- 
ordered imagination, I regard the current 
discussions about Greenland as nothing 
more than another stage in the hateful 
process of easing the United States into 
war, 
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Senator Gillette 


(Dem.), lowa; Member, Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 


The Danish Government cannot con- 


tinue to exercise sovereignty over Green- 
land on the basis of the present situation. 


Our country cannot view with equanimity 
transfer of jurisdiction and control of 
Greenland to any other nation. It would 
be a clear violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Should opportunity come for cession of 
Greenland to the 
consider such pi 
light. 


‘ted States, we should 
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FOR QUALITY BISCUIT 


os of bushels of wheat are 
needed each year to supply the 
popular demand for National Biscuit 
Company’s hundreds of varieties of bis- 
cuit, bread and other products. 

Because of its importance as a basic 
ingredient, National Biscuit Company, 
since its earliest days, has stressed the 
selection of the finest kind of wheat 
from the right localities and assured its 
utmost uniformity by the most exacting 
laboratory control. 

To accomplish this it has been neces- 
sary for the company to acquire its own 
flour mill at Toledo, Ohio. To this up-to- 


re B 


the-minute plant the farmers of America 
ship thousands of carloads of the high- 
est quality, carefully selected wheat by 
train and boat. During the busiest sea- 
son as much as 275,000 bushels are re- 
ceived each day, each lot of which is 
scientifically examined and laboratory 
checked against the exceedingly high 
NBC requirements. 

Thus National Biscuit Company has 
kept faith with the public by giving the 
same careful attention to its sources of 
raw materials as it does to the high qual- 
ity and flavor of the finished NBC prod- 
ucts — the finest that can be produced. 
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Logan-Walter 


Bill Indorsed by 
Most Editors 


The Logan-Walter Bill, pending in Con- 
gress, a measure intended to prescribe rules 
of procedure for government agencies 
which have broad powers, legislative, judi- 
cial and administrative, receives almost 
unanimous support in commenting news- 
papers. It is declared to represent wide- 
spread sentiment against the exercise of ar- 
bitrary authority by bureaus and other 
agencies of the Government. 

The measure would provide, according 
to the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“a much-needed check on the unrestricted 
growth of administrative law—the rules 
and decisions made by various administra- 
tive agencies. Complaint most frequently 
made against these bodies is that their rul- 
ings are often arbitrary and can only with 
difficulty be appealed.” 


A Curb on Bureaucracy 

“The issue,” says the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star (Ind.), “is whether the mushroom 
growth of bureaus and commissions in the 
executive branch of the Government shall 
continue to operate largely outside the 
traditional American system, or whether 
the time has not come to introduce some 
semblance of order and responsibility into 
a situation that was termed by a congres- 
sional committee the other day one of in- 
describable confusion.” 

“The need for curbing the ever-widening 
authority assumed by executive agencies,” 
it is held by the Washington (D.C.) Star 
(Ind.), “is no whit abated by President 
Roosevelt’s complaint that administrative 
processes would be slowed unduly if they 
were required to conform more closely to 
the pattern of the courts. Speed, however, 
is not always either desirable or essential.” 

“The President,” the Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News (Dem.), tells its readers, 
“does not want presidential government 
restricted, revised or abated. In such a 
situation, the people have their recourse 


at the polls.” 


Powers Wielded by Agencies 

“Tt is argued in opposition to the meas- 
ure,” according to opinion of the New 
York World-Telegram (Ind.), “that these 
agencies must be left free to attain desir- 
able ends. It amounts to saying that 
agencies created by Congress must have 
more concentrated and unrestricted power 
than Congress itself. That is reactionary 
doctrine.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Should We Guard 
Dutch Islands? 


Reports that Holland, in the event of a 
German invasion, might ask the U.S. to 
assume a protectorate over her islands, 
evoke in newspapers two lines of comment: 
one that the Dutch West Indies should be 
safeguarded lest peril ensue to the Panama 
Canal; the other that there is little call for 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine to cover 
the Dutch East Indies even though Japan 
should move upon them. 

“Our proper concern as regards Hol- 
land’s empire,” contends the Washington 
(D. C.) Times-Herald (Ind.), “is solely 
with what happens to the Dutch West In- 
dies, if Holland’s sovereignty dissolves in 
this war. Those islands and the colony of 
Dutch Guiana, on the mainland of South 
America, should come to us. We should 
keep them for the duration of any eclipse 
that Holland may suffer—just as we should 
take over and safeguard Greenland for the 
duration of Denmark’s eclipse. We should 
on no account try to extend the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Far East for the benefit of 
other nations.” 


Guard on Panama Canal 

After discussing American interests in 
the Far East, the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), 
adds: “We are more concerned, however, 
with the Dutch West Indies in the Carib- 
bean at the gateway to the Panama Canal. 
We could not fail to regard any alteration 
of their status as a matter of vital im- 
portance.” 

And the Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
(Ind.), declares: “Any Nazi attempt to 
claim ownership of the Dutch West Indies, 
either in the event of a Holland invasion, 
or the more remote occasion of a Nazi vic- 
tory, would mean a head-on collision with 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 


Nippon’s Veiled Threat 


“The U.S. harbors no designs on the 
Dutch Indies,” says the Washington Star 
(Ind.) , “but at the same time it could not 
regard with indifference any Japanese move 
to take the islands under a protectorate for 
Japanese control of the islands would put 
the Philippines in a Japanese vise.” 

“An opportunity to seize the Dutch East 
Indies and add them to the Japanese em- 
pire seems to be imminent,” says the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.) .“Japan gives 
the world warning that her navy will not 
pass up a chance to extend Nippon’s in- 
fluence to the East Indies if Holland is in- 
volved in the European war, with result- 
ing Asiatic changes.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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A WAR-TIME ‘NEW DEAL’ 


How Britain Plans to Finance Conflict Without Resort to Inflation 


‘Forced savings,’ devised 
by John Maynard Keynes 
studied by economists here 


Increasing costs of national defense are 
forcing officials in Washington to study 
more closely plans for financing a war. 

So long as the United States remains at 
peace, there appears to be no pressing 
need to devise new plans for meeting 
higher costs of the Army and Navy. Once 
war is declared, however, defense costs 
will mount sharply and the day will be at 
hand when the Government must grapple 
with critical financial as well as military 
problems. 

Realizing these facts, the Army and 
Navy are studying and revising the In- 
dustrial Mobilization Plan which will go 
into effect when war begins. New atten- 
tion is also being paid to the 10 bills now 
before Congress to provide methods of 
paying for the next war. Most compre- 
hensive is the bill sponsored by Senator 
Bone (Dem.), of Washington, and 49 of 
his colleagues in the Senate. This pro- 
posal is, in effect, a “soak-the-rich” de- 
vice to tax away virtually all incomes 
above $15,000 and to prevent corporations 
from earning more than 6 per cent on their 
investments. The theory behind the bill 
is to strike at the swollen profits which 
war presumably sends flowing into busi- 
ness. 


All Classes Share Burden 


Countries in Europe, however, have 
found that “soaking the rich” is not 
enough; that everyone, rich or poor, must 
pay and pay through the nose for war’s 
costs. Germany has solved the financial 
problem by assuming complete control 
over industry and labor. For all intents 
and purposes, the Nazi Reich is now a 
completely socialized military _ state. 
France has adopted similar, though more 
moderate, policies by hammering down 
wages, lengthening hours, rationing food 
and clothing and controlling prices and 
profits. 

More important to the United States is 
the “deferred spending” plan now ad- 
vanced in Great Britain. This program, 
devised by the British economist, John 
Maynard Keynes, fits into industrial mobi- 
lization by transferring purchasing power 
from the civilian population to the Gov- 
ernment for the duration of the war. 
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Mr. Keynes’ proposals in London al- 
ways attract attention in Washington be- 
cause this economist is in reality the eco- 
nomic godfather of the New Deal. It was 
Mr. Keynes who sold the pump-priming 
plan of government spending to President 
Roosevelt in the Autumn of 1933 and eco- 
nomic disciples of Mr. Keynes have guided 
government spending ever since. 

But Mr. Keynes’ new deal for war is 
the reverse of his new deal for peace-time 
depression. 

As Mr. Keynes diagnosed the depres- 
sion, the chief fault lay in the lack of mass 
purchasing power caused by a severe de- 





Keynes “deferred spending” 
plan draws America’s attention. 

Forced savings program gives a 
new turn to war finance. 

Theory is to avoid war-time in- 
flation by deflating first. 

Program devised to levy upon 
incomes of the working class. 

Post-war deflation to be eased 
by releasing war savings. 





flation. It was his theory that government 
spending would “reflate” and restore the 
purchasing power needed to set industry 
in motion again. But war presents a differ- 
ent situation. Chief requirement of war 
is not to revive production, but to direct 
production for war-time purposes. Mr. 
Keynes’ theory is that at least half of all 
the goods Great Britain can produce or 
buy will be needed by the Government to 
prosecute the war. This causes a scarcity 
of goods ordinarily consumed by the civil- 
ian population. This scarcity, plus peak 
production for war and government re- 
quirements for war materials, leads to a 
heavy demand for all goods, and results in 
sharp increases in prices. The common 
term for this development is inflation. 
Now, in Mr. Keynes’ opinion, war- 
time inflation profits no one except the 
profiteer. Wage-earners suffer because their 
wages can never rise as fast as prices; Gov- 
ernment suffers because it is obliged to pay 
out more and more money for the guns and 
food and clothing its armies need; persons 
on fixed incomes suffer because their in- 
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comes will buy only a fraction of what they 
used to buy. 

This procedure has been followed in 
past wars and to Mr. Keynes it is a “ri- 
diculous system.” He proposes instead to 
deflate while war is going on by deliberate- 
ly giving the English people much less to 
spend. He would cut their spending ability 
through a system of forced savings, or, as 
he prefers now to call it, “deferred earn- 
ings” or “deferred spending.” Under this 
system, Government can continue to spend 
prodigiously for war, but the persons who 
benefit from this war-spending, both wage- 
earners and businessmen, cannot them- 
selves spend their higher incomes for food, 
clothing, automobiles and houses. The 
Keynes plan, in fact, would give most of 
them less to spend than they normally 
have. The excess would be recaptured by 
the Government and spent for further war 
effort. 


How the Plan Works 

Deferred spending, in brief, is a fi- 
nancial program to lower living standards 
so that the bulk of productive effort can be 
used to operate the war machine. The plan 
would operate as follows: 

All earners would be allowed minimum 
incomes, say $7 a week for single persons 
and $9 a week for married earners. From all 
earnings above these amounts, the Govern- 
ment would deduct varying proportions as 
taxes and “savings.” Deductions would be- 
gin at 35 per cent and rise to 85 per cent 
on incomes above $200,000 a year. On the 
lowest incomes, all deductions would rep- 
resent savings, but taxes would claim the 
bulk of deductions from the higher in- 
comes. 

A married man earning ® 1 _ week, for 
example, would receive oi.y $16.15 in 
shillings and pence. Most of the remaining 
$3.85 would be deposited to his account 
in a Government bank, to be repaid with 
a small amount of interest, when war ends. 
A person who has a $200,000 a year in- 
come would get only $30,000 of it and most 
of the deduction the Government would 
keep as a tax. 

To protect the lowest income groups 
from starvation, Mr. Keynes proposes to 
grant an allowance of about $1 a week for 
each child. This, he claims, will actually 
operate to raise family incomes in the 
lowest brackets above present levels. To 
protect these persons further he would also 
fix prices for rationed necessities. Price- 
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fixing is already being practiced under a 
$200,000,000 subsidy which the British 
Government is using to keep prices of 
staple commodities steady. Mr. Keynes 
believes, however, that these price sub- 
sidies are unsound unless linked with some 
scheme of compulsory savings. 

The size of the financial problem Mr. 
Keynes is attempting to solve is revealed 
by British war costs. Great Britain is 
now spending more than $8,000,000,000 a 
year, and 62 per cent of this sum is going 
for defense. Next year, according to the 
London Economist, the national budget 
will be at least 3,000,000,000 pounds, or 
roughly $12,000,000,000. Mr. Keynes 
places a still higher estimate on next 
year’s war costs. 

Present British tax rates are yielding 
about $4,000,000,000 a year. These rates 
are already so high that British financial 
experts see no possibility of squeezing 
more than $5,000,000,000 from incomes. 
This would leave a shortage of $7,000,000,- 
000, and to borrow this sum, most Britons 
believe, would lead directly to inflation. 
And all British leaders seem to agree that 
the war should be fought without resort to 
inflation if that is at all possible. 

Avoiding inflation, in fact, is a funda- 
mental British policy. This policy is fol- 
lowed because modern wars are fought on 
economic as well as military fronts, and 
Great Britain can ill afford to let her own 
price level rise to such an extent that she 
cannot sell goods to other countries. 
British trade experts agree that, to fight 
the current war successfully, exports must 
be maintained. And exports cannot be 
maintained without heavy subsidies if 
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domestic prices rise out of line with world 
prices. The United States already has dis- 
covered this fact in dealing with the cot- 
ton problem. 

The London Economist concludes that, 
to avoid inflation: “We must levy on work- 
ing class incomes or lose the war.” 

Mr. Keynes proposes to do just that by 
raising about $1,500,000,000 a year through 
deferred spending. But to make the levy 
palatable to working groups he offers to 
repay them after the war for sacrifices 
made during the war—a sort of civilian 
soldiers’ bonus arrangement. And to as- 
sure workers that “deferred spending” is 
not merely a veiled tax, the latest Keynes 
plan would permit earned credits to be de- 
posited with other agencies besides the 
Post Office Savings Bank, if workers wish. 

In some respects, the Keynes plan re- 
sembles the Liberty Loan drives which the 
United States conducted during the World 
War, but with this important difference: 
under the Keynes plan almost every Eng- 
lishman would be forced to deposit a por- 
tion of his income with the Government, 
whereas social pressure was relied upon to 
persuade Americans to defer spending and 
buy Liberty Bonds. 





The Threat of Inflation 

When the Keynes plan was first pro- 
posed, its reception was unfriendly, chiefly 
because of this element of compulsion. 
Labor groups branded the plan as dicta- 
torial and claimed war could be financed 
by taxing the rich more heavily. Other 
groups criticized it as a slur on British pa- 
triotism, an implication that Britons would 
not willingly save to the utmost to aid 
their Government. 

As war progressed, however, English- 
men began to realize the financial burdens 
involved and greater respect was accorded 
the Keynes proposals. Now it is widely 
believed that within a few weeks many of 
the Keynes suggestions will be adopted. 

An explanation of this more favorable 
attitude toward the Keynes plan may be 
found in the fact that England already is 
threatened with inflation. The British 
price level has climbed 25 per cent and 
wages are beginning to follow. Some 
wages, in fact, already have increased 
considerably. British leaders thus see a 
pressing need both for more financial sup- 
port from workers and some means to 
keep inflation under control. The Keynes 
plan appears to provide at least a partial 
solution for both problems. 

It also appears to meet trade union ob- 
jections by promising to maintain, and, 
in some cases, to raise living standards for 
the lowest income groups through family 
allowances and low fixed prices for all 
rationed goods. 


In levying upon workers’ incomes now, 
however, Mr. Keynes promises no relief 
for the wealthier groups in Great Britain. 
Taxes on the rich already are steep, but, 
after the war, the Keynes plan contem- 
plates paying off the workers through a 
capital levy—a tax on wealth—which the 
rich will have to bear. Few doubt that the 
levy will be substantial. 


Aid Post-War Spending 


Mr. Keynes claims further virtues for 
his post-war capital levy proposal be- 
sides enabling the Government to fulfill its 
promises. As long as the nation’s produc- 
tive capacity is devoted to war, he con- 
siders it necessary and wise to reduce the 
civilian population’s ability to spend— 
hence deferred spending. After war, how- 
ever, Mr. Keynes believes that, by releas- 
ing the blocked earnings of the working 
population, workers will be carried at 
least part way through the inevitable post- 
war readjustment, instead of being turned 
loose from munitions jobs without 
sources. 

By releasing this backed-up purchasing 
power, Mr. Keynes believes further that 
the post-war adjustment will be made 
easier, for, as industry turns from war to 
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peace-time production, the mass of the 
people will have money to buy the pro- 
duce. By deferring spending, in Mr. 
Keynes’ opinion, deflation needed to off- 
set war’s natural inflationary influences 
will be provided, and, by stimulating 
post-war spending the British economy will 
get an inflationary shot in the arm. 
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GROWING POWER OF MR. LEWIS 


CIO Leader’s Sway Extended Over 120,000 More Auto Workers 


How union chief attempts 
to reinforce his strength 
through political action. 


John L. Lewis now has assured his 
authority as collective bargaining agent 
for one more major industry. Mr. Lewis 
and his Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions previously had won the right to bar- 
gain for Chrysler employes. That authority 
now extends over some 120,000 employes 
of the General Motors Corporation as the 
result of last week’s election in which the 
American Federation of Labor auto union 
was bested, 48 to 5. 

It was the largest election conducted 
thus far by the National Labor Relations 
Board. In all, 137,000 persons were eligible 
to vote. The returns show that 94 per cent, 
or 128,000, went to the polls, a higher 
ratio of voters to eligibles than has ever 
participated in a national election. In the 
last presidential balloting, a new record 
was established when 60 per cent of the 
registered voters showed up at the polls. 


What the AFL Gained 


The result returned the CIO to its 
former position of dominance in the auto- 
mobile industry, but it also gives the AFL 
five more auto plants than it had a year 
ago. A split within the CIO automobile 
union resulted, a year ago, in its president, 
Homer Martin, going over to the AFL, 
thus giving that organization its first foot- 
hold in automobiles. Mr. Martin, now 
stripped of his power within the AFL, was 
replaced in the CIO by R. J. Thomas, one- 
time Martin lieutenant. 

Following up its gain, the AFL threw 
funds and organizers to its new auto 
affiliate, forcing the CIO to spend funds in 
self-defense. The hard work of the AFL 
organizers was evident in the surprising 
AFL vote of 26,000, one-fifth of the total. 
But AFL strength was not enough to win 
exclusive bargaining authority in any ex- 
cept five small General Motors plants and 
a few groups of skilled craftsmen. The 
AFL plants employ only 6,537 persons. 
The 48 plants won by the CIO and two 
previous victories in General Motors give 
the CIO exclusive bargaining rights for 
some 120,000 corporation employes for at 
least one year. The vote in three plants 
was indecisive. 

On the strength of this vote, the CIO 
now claims a membership of 365,000 per- 
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sons in the automobile industry. This fig- 
ure, however, is believed to be the number 
of employes for whom the union bargains 
and not the number of dues-paying mem- 
bers. 

To get a broad estimate of the economic 
power of the CIO and its president, Mr. 
Lewis, it is necessary to add to the auto- 
mobile union strength the power of 600,- 
000 coal miners, 500,000 steel workers, 
200,000 persons employed in electrical and 
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radio manufacturing, 50,000 rubber work- 
ers, 22,500 flat glass workers, and 80,000 
persons in metal mines and mills—a total 
of about 1,750,000. These figures represent 
the claimed membership and in most in- 
stances are considerably above the actual 
paid-up membership. 

About one-quarter of the CIO member- 
ship, around 400,000 in the textile in- 
dustry and 250,000 in men’s clothing, is 
under the wing of Sidney Hillman, a CIO 
vice president and not controllable by Mr. 
Lewis. 

There are, perhaps, another million 
members in the smaller CIO organizations. 
These unions have varied allegiances, de- 
pending in part upon who has given them 
most assistance. At least half probably can 
be counted as Lewis followers. CIO mem- 
bership claims total about 4,000,000, as 
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compared with the 5,000,000 members 
claimed for AFL’s older and more securely 
knit unions. So much for Mr. Lewis’s eco- 
nomic strength. 

In the political field, Mr. Lewis is now 
trying to reinforce his power by winning 
the support of several national groups, 
His recent speech to the American Youth 
Congress was one of three addresses now 
scheduled before such groups. The second 
was to be delivered before the National 
Negro Congress on April 26. The third will 
be made at the Townsend Old-Age Pension 
convention later in the spring. 


Political Division in ClO 


In politics, Mr. Lewis does not carry 
the united support of his CIO member. 
ship. First defection is Mr. Hillman and 
his followers, who are actively supporting 
the Roosevelt third-term movement de- 
spite Mr. Lewis’s opposition. In addition, 
there is evidence that President Roose- 
velt’s personal popularity among union 
members, including some leaders of Mr. 
Lewis’s own union, the United Mine 
Workers, is still strong. In the Illinois § 
preferential primaries, for example, the ¢ 
state leaders of the United Mine Workers 
actively supported Mr. Roosevelt as 
against Vice President Garner. 

That there would be wholesale defec- | 
tions if the CIO leader attempted to carry 
out his threat of a third party is now ac- 
cepted. In Pennsylvania, many of his 7 
miners still vote the Republican ticket de- 7 
spite Mr. Lewis’s switch to the Democrats 
after 1932. 


What Mr. Lewis Wants 

Whether Mr. Lewis will attempt to 
carry his political campaign to the extent 
of organizing a third party depends in part § 
on how successful he is in winning cor- 
cessions from the Democratic National | 
Convention, in securing an acceptable la-4 
bor plank in the party’s platform and 
promises for greater recognition of the CI0 F 
should the Democrats win reelection. Thes § ' 
are Mr. Lewis’s stated aims. 

William Green, president of the AFL) 
last week charged that these were not al] 
of the Lewis aims. In a speech delivered at 
Flint, Mich., Mr. Green charged the Cl0§ 
leader with “secretly planning a political 
revolution comparable to that which made 
Stalin the dictator of Soviet Russia, 4f 
political putsch comparable to that which 
made Hitler the dictator of Germany.” 
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@ These convincing tests, con- 
cluded on March 27, 1940, were 
made by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, who purchased the 
samples of gasolines at various 
filling stations. 

The tests were made to cover 
different driving speeds, low, 


Ui 
in scientific tests against 14. 
leading extra-priced gasolines 


.-. yet it sells at regular gas price 





medium and high, and regard- 
less of speed, Nu-Blue Sunoco 
was proved beyond question 
to be unsurpassed in miles per 
gallon by any of the 14 extra- 
priced gasolines. Since Nu-Blue 
Sunoco sells at regular gas price, 
it gave more miles per dollar. 


Prove it to yourself ... in your own car 
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War's Boost to American Shipping 


Scandinavian Marine Losses Give Impetus to Our Building 


Tonnage under construction 
double that of a year ago. 
Effect of registry transfer. 


Shipping business of the world has 
again been disorganized by war. Due to 
spread of hostilities into the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, American shipping is barred 
from the whole North Sea and the Arctic 
Coast clear around to Murmansk in Rus- 
sia. About 7,500,000 tons of Scandinavian 
shipping is directly affected. 

Norway’s merchant marine, fourth larg- 
est in the world, with 4,833,813 tons, now 
becomes an Allied auxiliary fleet. This, 
however, is only a limited gain, as the 
Norwegian marine already had been large- 
ly engaged in trade with the Allied nations 
and part will now be tied up in ports oc- 
cupied by Germany. 

Denmark’s 1,174,944 tons of shipping 
becomes for all practical purposes part of 


the German merchant marine, in the main 
barred from the seas—or subject to cap- 
ture. 

Sweden, while not yet a belligerent, suf- 
fers seriously. Her merchant fleet is tenth 
in world ranking, with 1,577,120 tons. 

Of the total United States merchant 
tonnage—8,909,892 tons—only four lines 
are affected, the American Scantic, Moore- 
McCormack, Norwegian American, and 
Swedish American, operating cargo fleets 
and liners. Of these ships, only five were 
known to be in Scandinavian ports—four 
in Norway, one in Sweden. 


Enlarging Merchant Marine 

An earlier report that Danish ships 
would be accepted into American registry 
is officially contradicted. Rather than take 
over foreign ships, policy of the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission has been to transfer cer- 
tain vessels to foreign registry and owner- 
ship. In all, since the start of the war, 159 


vessels, totaling 641,875 tons, have been so 
transferred, mostly to Panama and Britain. 

An important result of these transfers 
is indirectly to build up the American 
merchant marine. The ships being sold to 
foreigners are older vessels, and are rapid- 
ly being replaced with new ones. Thus, by 
construction started and planned in 1940, 
203 new ships are to be added to the na- 
tion’s merchant fleet. On April 1, tonnage 
under construction was nearly double that 
of a year ago. 

Aggregate effect on world shipping of 
the war in Scandinavia will be to reduce 
the number of ships available, and, pos- 
sibly, to increase shipping requirements. 
Many Danish and Swedish ships will be 
tied up. Traffic in the North Sea and 
Baltic will be greatly reduced, but Allied 
imports of overseas war supplies will grow. 
Moreover, large amounts of goods formerly 
obtained from nearby Scandinavia must 
now be brought over the longer route from 
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Those who “go down to the sea in ships” are vitally con- 
cerned in the latest extension of European activities. Ship- 
ping of United States, and of four other countries, more 


than half the world’s 68,000,000 tons of cargo space, is 
directly affected. American vessels now on Scandinavian 
runs may be shifted. 
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The Thend of Business 





Canada and the United States. These sup- 
plies include Danish pork and dairy 
products, Norwegian, Swedish and Fin- 
ish lumber, wood pulp, fish and iron ore. 
All must now be obtained elsewhere. 
American ships excluded from the 
North Sea routes may be able to find oc- 
cupation on South American runs, replac- 
ing Scandinavian “tramp” steamers in 
inter-American traffic and which the Allies 
are likely to direct into other channels. 


wnlbaiaenie 
Industry Is Firm 
Despite War Worry 


The quickened tempo of the war last 
week, the invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way, injected some uncertainty into the 
business world. But industrial activity 
showed no further signs of recession. The 
acceleration of war’s pace brought no such 
marked effects as those which greeted the 
outbreak of war last Autumn. 

There was, it is true, some upturn in 
commodity prices, but it was much slower 
than that of September, 1939. Large buy- 
ing of automobiles—already under way— 
continued, but there were no big industrial 
orders to skyrocket basic production; gen- 
eral retail trade continued on its rather 
apathetic course; the stock market spurted 
and receded uncertainly. 

Key industries are holding on established 
levels, with underlying indications of im- 
provement between now and Summer. 

Steel output remains practically un- 
changed around the 61 per cent level. 
New buying appears to be increasing 
slowly and is estimated by some authori- 
ties as high as 55-60 per cent of mill ca- 
pacity, offering support for the present rate 
of operations which is believed to be be- 
low current consumption. The sudden 
price cut on light rolled products has 
caused some concern. 

Motor vehicle production continues just 
above 100,000 a week, despite the good 
increase in retail sales in late March and 
early April. Field stocks are ample and 
no further increase in output is expected. 

In both motors and steel the outlook 
seems to be for a less-than-seasonal de- 
cline from May to July rather than for 
any important gain in actual levels. This, 
of course, would mean a rise in the season- 
ally adjusted indexes in June and July. 

Building contracts in March showed a 
strong seasonal rise over February, but 
were 10 per cent below March, 1939— 
$272,000,000 against $301,000,000. Com- 
mercial and industrial building increased 
over last year, but public construction 
slumped more than 25 per cent. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT ask your employes to 
act as witnesses at a bargaining conference 
between you and a union. The Labor 
Board holds that one employer who sum- 
moned his employes as witnesses interfered 
with “the right of employes to select rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in Maryland, sell goods be- 
low cost. The Maryland Court of Appeals 
holds that the provision of the State Fair 
Trade Law which bars below-cost sales 
violates the state constitution. This de- 
cision may have a bearing in other States, 
since 44 of them have price control laws. 


* ~ ~ . 


YOU CAN, as a motor carrier, permit 
your drivers to carry sealed orders for 
merchandise from merchants upon whom 
the driver calls. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission holds that carrying 
sealed orders does not violate any pro- 
vision of the Motor Carrier Act. 


¥* * * 


YOU CANNOT bind your employes to 
bargain with you individually by nego- 
tiating individual contracts with them. 
The Labor Board holds that, while the 
Wagner Act does not bar individual bar- 
gaining, employes may not contract away 
their rights to bargain collectively. 


* * * 


YOU CAN evidently write insurance 
policies in another State without having 
to pay an insurance agent in that State 
a commission on the policies. A_three- 
judge federal court has ruled that a Mon- 
tana statute requiring that commissions 
on policies must be paid to resident in- 


surance agents is a violation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. To write insurance in 
most States, however, you or your com- 
pany must qualify to do business there. 


* x * 


YOU CAN, under certain circumstances, 
quote motor carrier rates below prescribed 
minimums without violating the law. The 
I.C.C. has ruled that motor carrier rates 
are not unlawful merely because they are 
lower than the prescribed reasonable rates 
under the New England Motor Carrier 
Rates set by the Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT demand that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission give you 
a hearing before it grants an application 
of a prospective rival radio station to 
build a new station. The Commission rules 
that it has no duty to give prior notice 
or grant an existing station an opportu- 
nity to be heard on the application. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT receive information 
about the union activities of your em- 
ployes even if your informant offers vol- 
untarily to tell you. The Labor Board by 
this ruling strengthens its prohibition 
against employers using informers to find 
out about union activities in their plants. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an estate 
tax on the income received by the estate 
between the time of the owner’s death and 
the optional valuation date for taxation 
purposes. The Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals holds that income received be- 
tween those dates constitutes part of the 
gross estate subject to federal taxation. 
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YOU CANNOT consider parking meter 
fees as taxes and deduct them from your 
federal income tax return. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau holds that parking meter 
fees in the District of Columbia are not 
taxes, but that they may be deducted as 
business expenses if the taxpayer can 
prove they were paid for business pur- 
poses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an officer or stock- 
holder of a utility company, persuade the 
Securities and Exchange Commission that 
your company is not a subsidiary of a 
holding company because it now owns 
less than 10 per cent of your company’s 
present voting stock. SEC will require you 
to show further that the holding company 
exercises no “controlling influence” what- 
ever. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in contracting to sell 
gasoline to the Federal Government, charge 
the Government for the state sales taxes 
levied on the gasoline. The Comptroller 
General rules that state taxes do not ap- 
ply on goods sold to the Government. 


* * - 


YOU CAN obtain protection from the 
Federal Trade Commission against use by 
competitors of a term which you have 
used to build up the sales value of your 
product. For example, the Federal Trade 
Commission recently has ordered a coal 
company to cease using the word “pin- 
nacle” in its trade name because a com- 
petitor had long used the same word to de- 
scribe the coal he sold. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make long-distance telephone 
calls at lower rates after May 1. American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
filed with the Federal Communications 
Commission a lower rate schedule for long- 
distance calls. Rates from coast to coast 
are reduced as much as $2.50 a message 
for three-minute calls. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT represent yourself as a 
wholesaler or jobber when in fact you do 
primarily a retail business. The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered a jewelry 
firm to cease representing itself as a whole- 
saler and therefore able to give retail buy- 
ers the benefit of wholesale prices, when 
most of its business is retail. 
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BIGGEST SPENDING YET 


Government Outlays of $5,000,000,000 in Second Half of Year 
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Until you read it in The United States NEWS last week you 
did not know, nor did any one else know, that the United States 
Government would spend 5 billion dollars in the last six months 
of this year.” 

The United States NEWS dug this information out of original 
sources. Spending will reach a peak of $28,000,000 a day! 

This is greater than during the six months when the soldiers’ 
bonus was paid—greater than during any effort to ‘‘prime the 
pump”’—$3,000,000 a day more than during the 1936 campaign. 

These are facts that business needs to know—to plan for. 

The United States NEWS is the only publication to point out 
what this flood of money means to business—where it will be 
spent and what for. That is why people in positions of respon- 
sibility in business and the professions watch The United States 
NEWS. 


You see FIRST news first in The United States NEWS. 





*The day after publication this article was read into the Congressional Record (April 16, 
page 7005) by Representative Clifton A. Woodrum of the House Appropriations Committee. 
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TRADE CONTROL: OUR FIRST STEP 


Treasury Moves to Safeguard Danish 


How licensing system works. 
Keeping Scandinavian wealth 
in U.S. out of German hands. 


The United States is about the only 
country in the world which still permits 
the free movement of international capital. 
Last week, this country took what may 
turn out to be the first steps toward the 
control of its foreign trade. 

The beginning was modest, an action in 
self-defense. It was an order by the Presi- 
dent forbidding citizens of Norway or 
Denmark from doing business of any sort 
in this country; forbidding anyone doing 
business with Norwegian or Danish funds 
—without a government license. All funds 
and property in this country belonging to 
Norwegians and Danes are being guarded 
by the Treasury Department. Any busi- 
ness transaction must be approved by the 
Treasury. 

The purpose of this move is to prevent 
any Norwegian or Danish assets in this 
country from falling into German hands. 
Thus the holdings of Norwegians and 
Danes, deposited in this country for safe- 
keeping, provide partial insurance for 
American citizens who have invested in 
Denmark or Norway, and in a small de- 
gree minimize a possible German profit 
from the invasion of Scandinavia. 

The licensing procedure, as Secretary 
Morgenthau has explained, is something 
new for the United States. That the pro- 
cedure is not to be temporary is indicated 
by the Treasury Secretary’s announce- 
ment that a special section or subdepart- 
ment is being established at the Treasury 
to handle trade licensing. 

There the Government will train a staff 
in the legal and business technicalities at- 











Dorden’s 
Common DivipEND 
No. 121 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1940. Checks will 
be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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tendant upon the licensing of business 
transactions. The employes of this bureau 
are being drawn from the auditing depart- 
ment of the New York Clearing House— 
men who are familiar with credits. 

Here is the way the licensing procedure 
will work in the case of Danish and Nor- 
wegian transactions: 

All nationals of Denmark and Norway 
living in the United States must report 
their holdings in this country. 

If a Danish citizen, living here or abroad, 
owns 100 shares of stock in an American 
corporation and wants to sell those shares, 
he must get a license from the Treasury. 
A license also is required to withdraw 
money deposited in an American bank. 

If a Danish firm wants to purchase 
American goods for shipment to the Orient 
or Africa—where safe shipment is still 
possible—it must apply for a license. 

If an American firm wants to sell goods 





— Wide World 
GERMANY’‘S ALOIS WESTRICK 
He wants history to repeat 


to a Danish or Norwegian customer, it 
must apply for a license. 

In each case, the Treasury will investi- 
gate to see whether such a transaction 
might result to the benefit of the Ger- 
mans. If the Treasury finds that the Ger- 
mans might be forcing such a transaction 
—perhaps through pressure or threats 
against relatives living in Denmark or 











and Norwegian Assets 


Norway—or might be using a Norwegian 
or Danish firm as a front, the application 
presumably will be denied. 

Other countries, practically every other , 
country in the world, now use a licensing 
system for all transactions between their 
nationals and those of other countries, 
For example, if a British manufacturer 
now wants to buy or sell goods in the 
United States, he must first get a license 
from the British Government. This license 
will be issued if the sale or purchase is in 
accordance with British war export or im- 
port policies—not otherwise. 

As the war spreads, the U.S. may be ex- 
pected to be pushed more and more toward 
a similar system of controlling its foreign 
trade. The reason for a licensing system, in 
the case of this country, will not be pri- 
marily directed at maintaining a favorable 
balance of trade, but at exerting maximum 
pressure on other countries whose interna- 
tional activities are not approved—such 
as Japan and Russia. 
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Reassuring Moves 
On Future of Gold 


With the nation’s gold hoard now worth i 
more than $18,500,000,000, the yellow i 
metal remains one of the most important § 
financial problems of the war. Action | 
last week tended to allay two golden fears: ' 

Fear number one is that, once war ends, 7 
other nations will cut all ties with ih 
gold standard and confine their foreign | 
trade to barter, thus leaving the United 
States with a pile of metal suitable for 
not much more than filling teeth. Now it is § 
evident that one important Government, 7 
the German, believes in the future of gold 7 
to the extent of attempting to arrange 4 
post-war loan of the precious metal. 

Dr. G. A. Westrick, commercial coun- 
selor to the German Embassy, announced | 
the hope that the United States would pay 
for the post-war reconstruction of Europe 
through a loan of some $5,000,000,00 
worth of gold, a hope privately shared by 
the Allies, and State Department as well 

Fear number two is that the President is 
about to take another bite out of the gold 
dollar. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau at- 
tempted to allay this fear by throwing up 
his hands in horror when devaluation was 
mentioned at a press conference. 
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Sailor-Lawyer 
Ruling on Future 
Of Television 


If James: Lawrence Fly, who, as chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, is now at the center of the contro- 
versy over when television should be 
placed on a commercial basis, should him- 
self be televised, the screen would show 
a gangling, 42-year-old Texan, with an in- 


tent face and wiry black hair, and the radio 


would reproduce a soft Southern voice. 
Seagoville, Dallas County, Texas, is the 


appropriately named birthplace of Mr. 
Fly. He attended country grade schools 


and the Dallas City High School, where he 
early displayed oratorical talents. He 
worked as a farmer, store clerk, telephone 
operator, cotton-gin helper and general 
clerk in the Dallas courts. 

In 1917 he was appointed to the United 
States Naval Academy, after three months 
at an Annapolis preparatory school. Three 
years later he was graduated as one of the 


most popular members of his class, being 


elected class secretary and having won de- 
bating championships and essay prizes. 
After serving in the Navy three more years, 
largely on the Pacific Coast and in Hawaii, 
he retired in September, 1923. 


Law Practice in New York 

Ensign Fly then became Lawyer Fly. He 
entered Harvard Law School 
ceived an LL.B. degree in 1926. He was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar be- 
fore his graduation, and to the New York 
bar immediately after graduation. He re- 
ceived his first legal training as a clerk 
with a New York law firm while attending 
Harvard, and was associated with another 
New York firm, specializing in corporate 
and financial practice, from 1926 to 1929. 

His law work having received consider- 
able recognition, Mr. Fly was called to 
Washington by Attorney General Mitchell, 
under President Hoover, to serve as a 
special assistant in the Justice Depart- 
ment. For five years he acted as govern- 
ment counsel in actions involving restraint 
of trade under federal antitrust laws and 
regulatory measures under commerce 
power. After the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he remained in the At- 
torney General’s office, supervising a num- 
ber of cases growing out of the NRA, the 
AAA and the Oil Code. 

In 1934 Mr. Fly became general solici- 
tor and head of the legal department of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and served in 
that capacity until 1937, when he was 


and _ re- 
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JAMES L. FLY 


appointed general counsel of the TVA. 
During that period he directed the defense 
of the TVA act in the two major tests of 


— 








the statute carried successfully to the Su- 
preme Court. Although he took a leading 
part in the Administration’s utility drive, 
and despite the many tribulations of the 
TVA, Mr. Fly kept himself out of con- 
troversy and weathered the feud among 
the TVA directors. 

Last July, Mr. Fly was nominated by 
the President to be a member of the FCC, 
was confirmed by the Senate without op- 
position and was made chairman on Sept. 
1, becoming the youngest official to hold 
the job. He succeeded Frank R. McNinch, 
who resigned because of ill health after a 
turbulent tenure of two years. Mr. Fly’s 
term expires June 30, 1942. 

Today James Lawrence Fly is rated one 
of the most accomplished of the New 
Deal’s younger men—with a brilliant legal 
background and record during his ten 
years in government service. Although an 
aggressive liberal, he has not been a mili- 
tant government-ownership advocate in 
the utility field—except in regard to water 
power. Chairman Fly is personable, easy 
to meet, energetic, but almost entirely un- 
excitable, and he shuns the limelight. 





New Issue 





This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as 

an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer lo buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 

such securities. The offering is made only bythe offering prospectus, dated ¢ Apr i117, 1940; the offering 

prospectus does not constitute anoffer by anyunderwriter to sell these securities inany staleloany person 
to whom it is unlawful for such underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


$10,000,000 
The Superior Oil Company 


(Incorporated in California) 


314% Debentures, due April 1, 1950 


Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from April 1, 1940 to date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only by 
persons to whom the undersigned may legally offer these securities under appli- 
cable securities laws. A complete list of the underwriters, including the under 
signed, and the respective amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject 
to the conditions specified in the underwriting agreement, 
are set forth in the offering prospectus. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


April 17, 1940 
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Baseball vs. Government 
A Week of Sports, Politics and 


Tangled mail for two James 
Farleys. Our First Lady 
‘does not choose to run.’ 


Jottings on a Capital cuff: 

Representative Rayburn of Texas, Dem- 
ocratic Leader in the House, announcing 
that congressional business would have to 
be curtailed “on account of a great na- 
tional event.” . . . That momentous occa- 
sion turning out to be the opening of the 
1940 major league baseball season. Time- 
table for the day: game time—3:00 p.m.; 
Senate adjournment—1:56 p.m.; House 
adjournment—2:05 p.m. 

* * * 

Rumors that placed the name of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the running for 
President, Vice President, Congress, Gov- 
ernor of New York, Mayor of New York 
City and Commissioner for the District of 


Columbia . The First Lady sternly 
spiking such stories by asserting that 


a . ; 
nothing would induce me to run for any- 
thing or to hold any appointive office at 
any time under any circumstances.” 
* * * 


German Chargé d’Affaires Hans Thom- 


sen sitting behind Danish Minister de 
Kauffmann during President Roosevelt’s 
severe denunciation of aggression at the 
Pan American Union celebrations .. . 
Unanimous choice for Washington’s jinx 
address: 2343 Massachusetts Avenue, now 
the Danish Legation, formerly Austrian 
diplomatic headquarters and right next 
door to the Czecho-Slovakian Legation. 
* * * 

The signing up of Postmaster General 
Farley, Secretary of War Woodring, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Attor- 
ney General Jackson, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins and Mrs. Roosevelt to act as in- 
structors in a school of government for 
women in Washington next month under 
the auspices of the National Institute of 
Government ... Curriculum of the course 
to be conducted by Professor of Practical 
Politics Farley: “How to Win Votes with 
Facts,” “Principles of Effective Speaking,” 
“Contacting First Voters” and “How to 
Organize the Precinct.” 

* * * 

One James Melvin Farley of Washing- 
ton having a laugh on Postmaster General 
James Aloysius Farley when one of the 
latter’s postmen delivered his mail to the 
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International Rumblings 





~~ World 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
She does not choose to run 


wrong Farley .. . Finding that a would-be 
job-holder from San Francisco had left no 
stone unturned by supplementing his er- 
rant appeal to the Democratic Chairman 
with enclosures addressed to President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Commerce Hopkins and 
Admiral Land, head of the Maritime Com- 
mission. 
* * * 

Navy admirals huddled together on a 
long leather couch behind Admiral Stark 
while he testified before the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee on U.S. needs at sea... 
Rushing up to whisper answers to sena- 
torial questions into the ears of the star 
witness whenever he appeared in need of 
expert prompting . . . Senator Johnson’s 
cigar, Senator Barbour’s pipe and Senator 
Lucas’ cigarette combining to produce an 
enviable imitation of a smoke screen... 
Visitors from the D.A.R. convention listen- 
ing in for a little inside information on na- 
tional defense. 

* * * 

The prominently displayed world atlas 
on the desk of Secretary Morgenthau . 
A petition to Secretary Ickes, from em- 
ployes at the Interior Department com- 
plaining that delegates to the D.A.R. con- 
vention across the street were taking up all 
the room in the confines of the Depart- 
ment cafeteria. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Tradition vs. Law 

Sir:—In the April 5 issue of The United 
States News, there appears, on page 8, 
this statement: “The Constitution bars 
choice of the President and Vice President 
from the same State.” 

The Twelfth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution states: “The electors shall meet in 
their respective States and vote by bal- 
lot for President and Vice President, one 
of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabi- 
tant of the same State with themselves.” 

I do not interpret this language to mean 
that a President and a Vice President can- 
not be chosen from the same State; but, on 
the contrary, to mean only that the elec- 
tors from any particular State cannot vote 
for a President and a Vice President, both 
of whom are from the same State as the 
electors. 

Harrisonburg, Va. J. P. 

[Eprtor’s Note: While the Consti- 
tution does not specifically bar choice 
of President and Vice President from 
the same State, political expediency 
and regional and state jealousy do. 
Thus the usage has seemingly acquired 
the practical force of law.] 


“Monopoly” in Politics 

Sir:—The Hatch Act is a definite step 
toward clean politics. The right given to 
citizens to vote was intended for the elec- 
tion of the choice of the people and not 
the selection of officials by a_ political 
boss. To me the Hatch Act reads like a 
law that probably would have been en- 
acted in the pioneer days of our Govern- 
ment, had statesmen of those days visu- 
alized the possibilities of present-day po- 
litical machines. With the Government 
curbing monopolies in business and in- 
dustries, it is high time something is done 
about monopoly in politics. 
Frostburg, Md. Cuartes E. Evrick 


* * # 


A Question of Semantics 

Sir:—No one ever refers to our Gov- 
ernment as a republic any more. Editors, 
commentators, politicians and the general 
public have acquired the habit of using 
the term “democracy” or “democratic 
form of government” when they mean 
“republic” or “republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

The founders of our Government stu- 
diously avoided the word “democracy” 
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and were very certain they were estab- 
lishing a republican form of government 
in the United States and not a democracy, 
according to the historical records. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hamilton et al. were con- 
sistent opponents of any drift toward a 
pure democracy. 

The grand and glorious word “republic” 
should not become an anachronism or be 
replaced by some modernistic word im- 
ported from Europe. 
Salem, Ore. 


~ 


Artuur S. Benson 


* * * 


The Watchdog of the North 


Sir:—I, as well as A.L., admired your 
article on “Fortifying Our Arctic Outpost,” 
(U.S.N. March 12) but, after having 
spent three and a half years in the Terri- 
tory, I have a different view of “Seward’s 
Folly.” 

Alaska once was full of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, but today more fur is taken in 
Pennsylvania than in Alaska. As an agri- 
cultural region, Alaska is not a promising 
country to which to migrate. The Mata- 
nuska colony is a joke. Central Alaska, 
south of the Yukon, consists of huge ice- 
fields covered with a foot or so of silt on 
which grows the tundra moss. Cattle will 
not eat the native grass. 

Alaska is of importance because it 
offers locations for posts for defense of 
our northern Pacific coast. Russian planes 
could come over the Pole, but are not apt 
to do so, nor will Russia fortify the Dio- 
mede Islands. Bering Sea should be de- 
clared an American lake, and Japanese 
seal and salmon poachers kept out. 

Attu, the westernmost island of the 
Aleutian string, should be fortified. Una- 
laska Island should likewise be prepared, 
as should Kodiak Island, and Seward with 
its impregnable water gate. Valdez and 
Sitka and Ketchikan should not be over- 
looked. 


Fort Smith, Ark. H. B. Wentz, M.D. 


* * * 


State Capitalism? 


Sir:—Your account of our national land- 
lord’s troubles (U.S. N. April 12) gives a 
cause for serious thought, but the future 
troubles of other landlords, who are so fool- 
ish as to adhere to the idealism of private 
ownership of property, are far more grave. 
Neither Lenin nor Cardenas has adopted 
more effective measures to effect the Com- 
munist demand for the “concentration of 
credit in the hands of the State” than has 
our own New Deal. 

The present trend in the U.S.A. toward 
state capitalism is evident if we but view 
the $34,000,000,000 activities of the many 
federal lending agencies and consider that, 
of the $23,300,000,000 loans and invest- 
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ments of our Federal Reserve member 
banks, only $4,400,000,000 consists of com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural loans, 
whereas these same banks have $11,500,- 
000,000 invested in U.S. bills, notes, bonds 
and fully guaranteed governmental obli- 
gations which are increasing at the rate of 
a billion dollars annually. 


Memphis, Tenn. R. Wii1aMs 
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in its finest, most hospitable mood 


To be at the Bellevue is to appreciate 
and enjoy Philadelphia. It is where 
everything important happens. All 
the luxuries of modern comfort—at 
reasonable rates. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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Next Theater of War... Tax Plan Blocked... 
President as Prophet . . . More Appeasement? 


Back of the recent meeting between 
Roosevelt and Farley was a desire on 
the part of the President to give the 
appearance of harmony in Demo- 
cratic ranks. Actually this partner- 
ship, which was so successful in the 
past, is not in working order—even 
after the latest effort of Presidential 
persuasion. 
x «ek 
Highest diplomatic channels car- 
ry the word that Mussolini has 
cut: his lines completely with 
Britain and France and that the 
one remaining question is wheth- 
er Italy will join up with Ger- 
many in the actual fighting and, 
if so, when. Reports coming 
through official channels here 
picture the Balkans as the scene 
of the next moves, not Holland. 
es & 2 
Military officials of this Government 
are not impressed by the showing 
made by the Allies in trying to dis- 
lodge Germans from Norway. Truth 
seems to be that Britain and France, 
before Germany struck, had pretty 
well disbanded the expeditionary 
force that had been prepared for 
service in Finland. 
x & & 
A report reaching representatives 
of an interested foreign govern- 
ment here is that Germany is 
getting ready to establish a “pro- 
tectorate” over Hungary. 
x k * 
Certain insiders are quietly booming 
Joe Kennedy, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, for the chairmanship of the 
Democratic National Committee in 
the event President Roosevelt be- 
comes the presidential nominee. 
Should that occur, Mr. Kennedy 
automatically would become cam- 
paign manager, the job held in ’32 
and ’36 by Postmaster General Farley. 
Se = & 
Played down, so far, is pressure 
from mayors on Congressmen 
asking that the new relief bill 
eliminate the provision requiring 
sponsors of WPA projects to 
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contribute 25 per cent of the cost. 
Reason given is mayors’ frank 
admission that few municipal 
treasuries will be able to stand 
the strain. 
= & 2 
Washington’s “inner sanctum” is be- 
coming disturbed at the way private 
business is luring important Admini- 
stration figures. Latest to quit the 
Capital is ICC Commissioner M. M. 
Caskie. His new salary is exactly 
twice what he had been receiving 
from Uncle Sam. 
& 2 2 
Soft-pedaled is the new emphasis 
to be placed upon study of the 
migrant worker problem. Spec- 
tacular California dissension to 
the contrary notwithstanding, 
Farm Security Administration 
will siphon more funds to the 
care of roving agricultural work- 
ers. “Silent partner” will be Con- 
gress itself, which will study the 
“Okie” and “Arkie” situation 
and also survey the large group 
of constantly shifting industrial 
workers. 
ene 
Treasury officials had a tax plan all 
worked out for White House con- 
sideration, but got a red light from 
Mr. Roosevelt, who decided that this 
isn’t the year to ask Congress to pro- 
vide new sources of revenue. 
x «tk 
President Roosevelt really prides 
himself on his ability as a 
prophet and is doing quite a bit 
of bragging before visitors con- 
cerning the way he managed to 
get the correct story of what was 
developing in Europe while his 
critics were missing it a mile. Mr. 


Roosevelt remains pessimistic 
over the war outlook. 
x kk 


Word has passed from the White 
House that President Roosevelt would 
veto the Logan - Walter bill — de- 
signed to put restraints on govern- 
ment agencies—if that bill passes the 
Senate. 


Allied diplomats in Washington 
say that former “appeasement” 
leaders in both Britain and 
France are still working feverish- 
ly behind the scenes. Pro-Ger- 
man, anti-Red influences in Lon- 
don and Paris are reported to be 
bending every effort to turn the 
Scandinavian front into a joint 
Allied-German crusade against 
Communism. Diplomats hint 
Norwegian Nazis were told entry 
of Hitler troops would be prelude 
to flanking movement against 
Stalin. 
kk * 
A movement now being pointed up 
by informed sources reveals coming 
legislation which will make farm 
mortgages unattractive to private 
capital, hence forcing mortgages in- 
creasingly into the federal system. 
This is expected to be the funda- 
mental aspect of any forthcoming 
legislative reorganization of the farm 
mortgage system. 
xk 
The Townsend bill which would 
forbid further purchases of for- 
eign silver is being quietly primed 
for enactment. Only hitch would 
be personal intervention by the 
President, who so far has given 
no evidence of interest in the 
subject. Cue comes from “silver 
Congressmen” who appear not 
particularly interested, as the 
measure does not touch their 
direct concern: purchase of do- 
mestic silver at above-world 
prices. 
kkk 
Administration wheelhorses are won- 
dering how to combat an attack on 
new relief legislation which if suc- 
cessful would almost eliminate WPA 
construction work, already restricted 
as to maximum amount for individ- 
ual buildings. Attack is coming from 
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building tradesmen of AFL affiliates | 


who assert construction by relief en- 


rollees displaces union craftsmen and 
forces them on relief rolls, thus form- | 


ing a “vicious circle.” 
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Sate YAVINNING OF THE “A7est’ 


CAPTAIN MERIWETHER LEWIS 














The Tale that Took a 
Hundred Years to Tell! 


In the year 1803, Captains Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark 
with a small band of fearless fol- 
lowers, pushed far into the American 
Northwest. Theirs was an expedi- 
tion of vital importance to the newly 
born United States. It was the first 
chapter in the American saga of the 
“Winning of the West.” But it was 
@ chapter that remained closed to 
Americans until IQO} .+.4 century 
later...when the complete journals 
of Lewis and Clark were discovered 
and published. Theirs was the tale 


that took a hundred years to tell! 














CAPTAIN WILLIAM CLARK 


The family of RCA would have given America a running account! 


 nacegge the moment Lewis and 
Clark ventured into the un- 
known, NBC engineers and an- 
nouncers would flash news of their 
progress out over the two great 
NBC broadcasting networks. Port- 
able RCA broadcasting equipment 
would acquaint the public with the 
aims of the Expedition through the 
actual voices of its leaders. Forty- 
three foreign nations would hear of 
America’s new claim directly via 
R. C. A. Communications, the 
world-wide radio message service of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 


























The antennae of ships in the lone- 
liest oceans would snatch the news 
—thanks to another RCA service 
— Radiomarine. RCA Victor re- 
ceivers would bring news about 
Lewis and Clark to listeners all over 
the world. Talking motion pictures 
would record their doings through 
the RCA Photophone Magic Voice 
of the Screen. 
Servicethroughsound and sight! 
That is... and will continue to be 
the duty and responsibility of the 
family of RCA to the people of 


America... and to you. 





RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA euapw city. n. ¥. 





RCA Manvractvrinc Co., Inc. 
RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
R.C. A. Communications, INc, 

RCA LasBoraToriegs 

RCA Instirurtes, Inc. 
















For the Merry Month of May 


MISS ELAINE SHEPARD 
New York and Hollywood's celebrated 
model in Chesterfield’s Sundial dress 


THE CIGARETTE 
OF THE HOUR 


‘Detey more than ever, smokers are 
turning to Chesterfield’s skillful blend of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos. Now is the time 
for you to light up and enjoy a Chesterfield... 
they're COOLER SMOKING, BETTER-TASTING 
AND DEFINITELY MILDER. 


Vou cant buy a better agarelle 
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